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Litrodiiction to the Second Edition 


The first edition of this boot haJ to be printed under conditions 
of censorship at a lime uhen they seemed to ha\c become a 
long-term feature of life in India. The printing had to be done 
at nicht. often in small instalments. Conscqurnly. production 
standards, including proof-reading. sulTcrcd. fiut there was 
nothing one could do about it. 

This second edition is being produced under conditions of 
freedom, for which \sc arc grateful to the ordinary’, unsophisticated 
people of India. By their \erdict at the polls, they have vindicated 
(he faith that Mahatma Gandhi and the malors of the Indian 
Constitution placed in them "hen they introduced unbersal 
adult franchise as the basts of (he Indian polity 

This edition contains some additional entries, in Hindi, sshich 
had to be left out from the first edition All the mines in Hindi 
arc now given in the Appendix. 

We had also hoped to include in (his edition an Epilogue b> 
J P. Unfortunately, because of (he unremitting pressure on his 
time and energies, this has not been possible In its pl.icc, 
have mcluded the text of his broadcast to the nation on 13 Apnl 
1977. 


Pune 

April 15. 1977 


A. B Smu 





Introduction to the First Edition 


Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan's PHfon Diary is a historic document 
•whose significance ^vill outihe the circumstances in which it came 
to be written. A proper assessment of its contents can only be 
•made after the present Emergency has become part of history. 
One so close to them and to their chief protagonist as this Editor 
has been can only react to it in an essentially personal sein. 
But it is not difficult to see that the Diary is more than the mus- 
ings of a Prometheus in chains, ft represents the thinldDg, the 
mood and the moral sensitivity of some of the finest minds of 
contemporary India. In that sense Jayaprakash Nanj-an’s Friton 
Diary is also the diary of millions besides him who a year ago 
overnight found themselves inmates of the vast prison into which 
India was converted by Mrs Indira Gandhi's midnight coup. 

The Diary covers a period of less than four months, from July 
21 to November 4, 1975 and is presented here with the minimum 
of editing. The reader will find in it some repetitions, reflections 
of a strictly personal nature, references to the Bhasavad Gita 
and even a lone excursion in international politics (September S) 
which does not fit in with the rest of the Diary. But these have 
all been kept as they were, for they gis’c an insight into the 
w’orking of the author's mind during the period covered by the 
Diary. 

The Diary opens w’ith a profoundly moving confession : My 
world lies in a shambles all around me.* But it is not a w-ail of 
■despair. It is, rather, a frank recognition of the situation after 
nearly a month of cogitation in solitary confinement Nor does 
One find anywhere in it a trace of bitterness or hurt vanity. In* 
■stead, one sees an exercise in self-anali’sis and an an3l>'sis of 
where and why things went wrong. For instance, in the first entry 
(July 21, 1975) JP asks himself: ‘Where have my calculations 
5 one wrong?', and answers : ‘I went wrong in assuming that a 




Prime ‘Minister in a democracy would use all the normal and' 
abnormal laws to defeat a peaceful democratic movement, but 
would not destroy democracy itself and substitute for it a totali- 
tarian system. I could not believe that even if the Prime Minister- 
wanted to do it, her senior colleagues and her party, which has. 
had such high democratic traditions would permit it. But the- 
unbelievable has happened.’ Later JP was to realise that the- 
‘unbelievable’ could happen, and that too without any large- 
scale resistance, because the democratic tradition had not yet 
taken root among the common people oi India. Steeped in a; 
centuries-old authoritarian culture and v^ighed down under the- 
burden of poverty and ignorance, they could hardly understand 
what they had lost. The task of restoring democracy in India 
would therefore involve not merely a struggle on the political 
plane but also steady, unostentatious work to educate the 
people in the values and institutiong of democracy at the grass-v 
roots level. 

The Diary also makes a remarkable attempt at delineating the- 
Gandbian-humanist vision of the good society, and outlines the- 
kind of effort, the ‘total revolution’, that would be necessary to- 
bring it into existence. This effort need not always assume the 
form of a confrontation with the government; it may be carried' 
on in cooperation with the government provided the latter is 
responsive to the people’s will and is committed to their welfare. 
Nor is the struggle to be confined to the political field alone; it 
will have to be waged on many fronts — social, economic, edu- 
cational, cultural, even ecological. For, the goal is not merely 
the weeding out of corruption and providing the necessaries of 
life to the millions who live below the poverty line. These are 
only two of the preconditions for restoring man to the dignity to- 
which the Preamble to the Constitution of India entitles him. 
But much more will have to be done before he is able to live 
in freedom and self-respect. It is a pity that because of a hectic- 
public life J P could not elaborate his vision, an outline of which 
he gives in the entry for September 9. Nor, with the damage 
done to his health during months of solitary confinement, is there- 
much chance of his being able to do so now. One may only hope 
that^ some group of intellectuals and social scientists who share 
his ideas will one day perform this task. 


One result of the exercise in self-anclysis mentioned nbove is. 
a convincing justification of what has come to be bam as th- 
•JP movement- and a refutation of the ill-informed som-timj 
deliberately mendacious criticism levelled at it EarUer too be 
fore the proclamation ol Emergency, Jp had set out his sVws” 
on more than one occasion in order to allay the miseiv-fcss' of 
well-meaning admirers and rebut the charge of instisatm^^vio- 
lence by the people and a ‘febeinon’ by, (he police and' thc*anny. 
But public menwrj’ is short, and many who ought to have tncwii 
better are taken m bj this baseless slander, ^esc charjes 
stiU being frequentiy repealed by the government throci* 
press, the radio, television and (he documentaries prep ar ed hr 
the Films Division Indeed, an tinremitting campaign of charaac^ 
assassination is being carried on against JP and the insriteSrrs 
with which he has been associated. Tie Diary is therefcrc 
pensabla reading for anjonc who wishes to Imovv the etirgr 
particularly since nothing that JP cr his associates tare lo sar 
is allowed to be published even whm it has no bearfcg C 2 
stated objects of the Censorship Onfer. 

But the Oian is more than a rasoaed defence cf £te J? 
movement. It is also a record of the caaaer in which a semsmTe 
mind reacted from da)' to day to the bppenings in a werii than 
lay ‘in a shambles’— witness, for enmrle. the entry fer Angns: 

22 when J P read the 'terrible, tsrrihl? sews from cf 

the brutal murder of as many as I? members of S£e£»± 
famBy; or the entry for August 27 c leaiaing about the enrre- 
cedented floods in Patna and sesre ctier parts of ESac: 
anguish of these nvo entries is ia coefrast to tiie .rT 
disgust (September 12) at the bpccriial way Cergssrer; 
appear to ‘have gone all out to \moba’ on the emneszn: 
of his eightieth birthday, or to sarmsm of the i_:, ...■ j- i, 
(Septenjber 20) on the so-called AITtXii Conference cf 
tors for Secularism. Socialism and Itosrjc;’. 

^ The most interes’ing parts of the of cjmme. rtes - 

in whjch J p tries to reconslmcl the riSnnieg that emet 
Receded the proclamation of Erc:?='“-^ ^ * 

H 22. 2S) lhat there must b; n.-jtus- 4.' «-■ ff »— 5|- 
fculbi soiild be privy and nv'uld hare a — »_ 

''='=dj Fill foraard by the - 


the Prime Minister’s entourage that she would regard it as her 
own plan; the other plan, which would be put into operation at 
■the appropriate time at a later date, would push her aside once 
her utility to the Russians is over and convert India intp a 
satellite of the USSR. 

That the decision to proclaim a state of Emergency under 
Art. 352 of the Constitutipn of India was taken by Mrs Gandhi 
without the knowledge of the Congress Working Committee, the 
■Cabinet or even the Ministry of Home Affairs is reasonably cer- 
tain. As far as this writer has been able to ascertain, the Prime 
Minister had obtained prior clearance from her senior colleagues 
in the party and the Government, but that was for proclaiming, 
■at a time tp be decided by her, a financial emergency under Art. 
360 of the Constitution, not a general emergency- under Art. 352 
as in fact she did. In other words, Mrs Gandhi exceeded her 
mandate and presented her colleagues with a fait accompli. Having 
proclaimed a general emergency and concentrated all- power in 
Tier own hands, she no longer needed their support or goodwill. 
It was they, on the contraiy, who were now in mortal fear of. her. 
■For, not many of them could boast a clean record or had the 
courage to stand up to Mrs Gandhi at the risk of being thrown 
out of office, and even worse. The few who had this quality had 
already been disposed of on the pretext of party discipline, and 
time and privilege had corrupted the rest beyond all hope. The 
iron had entered too deep into their souls. 

But JP is not pessimistic abouti the future. He is aware that 
‘the betrayal of the intellectuals has: started’ and ‘the rats have 
■begun to leave the sinking ship’ (September 21). But ‘no matter 
how far the betrayal of the intelligentsia may go’, he has ‘un- 
shakable faith in the people and the country's youth and students’ 
’(October 1). 

The nature of Mrs Gandhi’s dictatorship tends to support this 
■view. She has borrowed some of the techniques of communism but 
seems unwilling to adopt its ideology. One would think she is wise 
in steenhg clear of any rigid ideology, for the kind of party that 
a totalitarian ideology like communism or fascism needs cannot 
be built up at short notice in India. She has therefore opted for a 
regime which approximates that of Aurangzeb rather than Stalin 
or Brezhnev. But as the experience of the post-war period sug- 
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gesls, a non-idcological dictatorship catmot endure in the modent 
world. Sukarno, Ayub and Nknimah tried the experiment and 
their fate should serve as a warning to Mrs Gandhi and others- 
who may aspire td step into her shoes. A dynasty would have a 
still poorer chances. 

What is more likely to happen Is that unless the present atmo- 
sphere of fear and oppression is lifted and the working of demo- 
cratic institutions restored, a terrorist movement will gradually 
develop and plunge India into chaos and violence. It is this pros- 
pect which horrifies J P and to which he draws the Prime Minis- 
ter’s attention in his letter of July 2! (Appendix 1). In an appeal 
that would touch the heart of anyone who loved India, J P says : 

You know I am' an old man. My life’s work is done. And after 
Prabha’s going I have nothing and no one to live for. ... I have 
given all my life, after finishing education, to the country and 
asked for nothing in return. So I shall be content to die a 
prisoner under your regime. 

Would you listen to the advice of such a man ? Please do not 
destroy the foundations that the Fathers of the Nation, includ- 
ing your noble father, had laid down. There is nothing but 
strife and suffering along the path you have taken. You in- 
herited a great tradition, noble values and a working demo- 
cracy. Do not leave behind a miserable wreck of all that. It 
would take a long time to put all that together again. 

J P’s appeal is still to evoke a response from the Prime Minister 
of India. 

Pune 

June 26, 1976 A. B. Shah 
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Prison Diary : 1975 


July 21 


My world lies in a shambles all round me. I am afraid I shall 
not see it put together again in my life-time. Maybe my nephews 
and nieces will see that. May be. 

Here was I trying to widen the horizons of our democracy. 
Trying to do it mainly by imolving the people more intimately 
and continuously in the processes of democracy. This in two wa}’S. 
One. by creating some kind cf machinery through which there 
could be a. measure of consultation with the people in the setting 
up of candidates. Two, by providing a machinery — the same 
machinery as in One above would have done— through which the 
people could keep a watch on their representatives and demand 
good and honest performance from them. These were the two 
drops of essence that I wanted to dbtil out of all the clang and 
clamour of the Bihar raovemcnt. And here am I ending up with 
the death of democracy. 

■\Vherc have my calculations gone wrong ? (I almost said “our”" 
calculations, but that would be wrong. I must bear the full, the 
whole, responsibility.) I went wrong in assuming that a Prime 
Minbter in a democracy would use all the normal and abnormal 
laws to defeat a peaceful democratic movement, but would not 
tfestroy democracy itself and substitute for jt a totalitarian system. 
I could not believe that even if the Prime Mmbter wanted to 
do it, her senior colleagues and her party, which has had such 
high democratic traditions, would permit it But the unbelievable 
has happened. One could have understood such a result if there 
had been a violent outbreak and there was fear of a violent take- 
over. But a peaceful movement resulting in such a denouement 1 
What can the people do, the youth do to fight against oomiption, 
unemployment, poverty ? Wait quietly for the next general elec- 
tions ! But what if in the meantime the situation becomes into- 
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lerable ? Then what are the people to do ? Sit quietly and fold 
up their arms and silently bear their miseries ? That would be 
Mrs Gandhi’s image of democracy; silence of the grave. And 
what if the elections themselves are neither free nor fair? For 
that they must awaken and organise. I do not think in any demo- 
cratic society the people have relied wholly and solely on elec- 
tions to' change their plight. Eveiy\vhere there have been strikes, 
protests, marches, sit-ins, sit-outs, etc. 

There is no need here to recount the steps taken by the Prime 
Minister to strangle democracy to death and clamp down her 
dictatorial regime. Here was this same Prime Minister who used 
to accuse us time and again of wanting to destroy democracy and 
establish fascism. And here we see the same Prime Minister des- 
troying democracy and establishing fascism herself in the name 
of the samei democracy. She is saving democracy by murdering 
it with her own hands and burying the corpse deep down in the 
grave. Has she not declared that India cannot afford to go back 
to the pre-emergency state of licence ? Licence ! She has the 
cheek to talk of licence. Has she forgotten the Congress youth 
rally convened by her in Delhi (on 9th August 1974) ? What 
vandalism and vulgarity were abroad '. And does she remember 
the all-India people’s march and rally of 6th March 1975 ? * The 
Inspector-General of Police, Delhi, himself had said that there 
was no incident on that day. And what about the shameful affair 
in Calcutta (on 2nd April 1975) in front of the University Institute 
hall where I was to address a meeting ? And. in complete con- 
trast, does she remember that massive Calcutta march of June 
5 of the same year? It was universally acclaimed as the most 
peaceful event of its kind in that sorely disturbed city. I do not 
know if public meetings, processions, bandhs— all peaceful and 
orderly were or can ever be evidence of licence. 


I wonder what all those ladies and gentlemen are saying now 
who used to tell me that I was the only “hope” for the country. 
Are they invoking curses on my head for bringing about this 
terrible doom ? I should not be surprised. They may even be 
saying that hemmed in from all sides as Mrs Gandhi was, she 

organised by the people’s movement 



could not buV act in the manner she has. But 1 hope there are 
some people at least, particularly among the young who may still 
he loyal to me and to the cause I represented. They are the hope 
of the future. India will arise fioni the grave, ao matter bow long 
it might take. 


July 22 


I had always believed that Mrs Gandhi had no faith in demo- 
cracy, that she was by inclination and conviction a dictator. My 
belief has tragically turned out to be true, I recall that when in 
an article or statement I had quoted Mrs Gandhi's biographer 
<Mrs Uma Vasudeva) as proof of my belief, the poor author was 
made to explain away what she bad written. But that did not 
change my mind. 

Where then did I go wrong? Events have shown that my 
mistake was in assuming that, whatever Mrs Gandhi’s psrsonal 
inclination, it would not be possible for her to become a dictator. 
Firet, I thought that the people would not allow it and she would 
have no courage to go ahead. Second, 1 thought that the Con- 
gress party, as I wrote yesterday, would not let that happen. 
■Well, events have proved me wrong. I still think that popular 
lesistance will grow and gather strength. It will take time. At 
present the people are dazed and being deprived of their leaders 
•do not know what to do. But new leaders will be IhrpxNTi up 
from amongst those whom t mentioued yesterday, i e. an entirety 
new leadership will grow up and the opposition will ccatinue. 

As for the Congress party, I do not understand its ^ine’ess- 
ness. Of course, quite a number of Congressmen are 
communists. They will go with Mrs Gandhi to the ultrrate «d 
They have alw^S^ been enemies of democracj*. Behind ^ 
the Right CPI and behind it is Soviet Russia. Russia has hacked 
Mrs Gandhi to the hill. Because the farther Mrs Gandb si'acces 
on her present course, the more powcrftil an wu Russa 

have over this country. A time may come when, tavirg speerrd 
the juice out of Mrs Gandhi, Ih- Rcssians the CTI and 

their Trojan horses within the Consress vU her cn the 
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Gandhi would find herself helpless. I am not suggesting that all 

Sis is inevitably going to happen. May be the people 

the army may oppose and take over itself. There may be other 

wS about the other Congressmen, who may be called 
true Congressmen? Why have they meekly submitted seems 
that there are in reality very few true Congressmen. And after- 
the arrest of Chandrashekar and Ramdhan and the excom- 
munication of the other Young Turks, these true Congressmen 
also have not courage enough to rebel. Most of the others have 
no ideological convictions and are poor self-seekers and jee-huzitrs 
(yes-men). They will be used by Mrs Gandhi and then pushed 
aside. But what about the senior Congress leaders such as Jagjivan 
Ram! Chavan, Swaran Singh? I cannot believe that like Mrs 
Gandhi they too are enemies of democracy. Perhaps they too 
lack courage and do not likd to lose their jobs and end up in 
detention. Or perhaps they are biding their time. I dp not know. 
There is also another factor : they are disunited amongst them- 
selves. But I an mortified by their silent acquiescence. 

Tliat India too should become another Pakistan or Bangladesh ! 
What a shame that would be ! These countries did net have a 
Gandhi, a Nehru, a Patel, a Rajendra Prasad, a Maulana Azad, 
a Rajgopalachari. Will all their work be reduced to ashes ? It is 
difficult to believe it. Tliat isi why I said yesterday Indian, 
democracy will rise from its grave. 


July 25 


Did not feel like writing the last two days. Every nail driven 
deeper into the coffin of Indian democracy is like a nail driven 
into my heart. I have searched my heart and I can say truly 
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that even if I were to die now, I would not mind it. I would 
surely like to see my dear ones around my death-bed, but long 
back I have made my peace with death without setting my eyes 
•on. them. It is this tightening grip of death on oiu' democracy 
that makes my heart weep. Is this what we fought for, what 
we worked for all our life ? 1 think it is this heart-ache that is 
retarding my recovery. The ECO this morning showed again the 
appearance of ectopic beats, and I have been put again on 
■dialintine. 

Raja* cams yesterday. And after him Vimal Dave, junior to 
Tarkunde.* Raja is petitioning the Supreme Court against my 
being kept alone and his prayer is that I be allowed ‘acceptable’ 
■company. 

I spoke to Mr Dave about my request to the Union Homs 
Secretary for my transfer either to Bihar or to a place nearer to 
it than Chandigarh. Lai Babu* bad come from Calcutta and 
Raja from Bombay Both so far away from here. I want to ses 
Babuni * and she also wants to see me. But how far is Patna from 
here and how troublesome the journey ! 

This is all that I can write today. Maybe, the mood will change 
tomorrow and I might wite some more. 


July 26 


Today I have completed one full month of my detention. I must 
say this one month has been like a year Maybe, it is due to 
the break in the habit of jail-going for 30 years, more- correctly 
29 years Indiraji’S regime may be remembered in histoiy for its 
many achievements or lack of them — its roost notable achieve- 
ment IS the murder of democracy — but for me it will be remem- 
bered (for the few months or ysare I remain alive) as a regime in 

2 Rajeshwar Pras.id, J P’s younger brolber who lives in Bombay 

3. V. M Tarkunde, fonner judge of Bombay High Court, now senior 
counsel in the Supreme Court of India, a former associate of the late 
Manabendranafh Roy. 

4 Lai Babu, pet name of Shivnatb Prasad, brother of IP's deceased 
•\\ofe, Frabhavatt Devi. 

5 Babuni, pet name of IP’s younger sister. 
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independent India in which I experienced for the first time tear 
gas. lathi blows (of the CRP) and detention. Under British, rule 
I had not personally ever experienced tear gas or lathi blows. 
And since my release from detention in April 1946 from Agra 
Central Prison I had never been arrested or detained. Another 
reason for the month appearing to me as a year is, I am sure, my 
loneliness. The company of other detenus might have helped. 

However, it is not this that I sat down to record today. 
It is something much more important, though every sensible 
Indian must have come to the same decision which I have 
reached and which I record below. 

It might appear from my letter to the Prime Minister' and 
my notes of the two subsequent days that she acted in the man- 
ner she has done when her position as PM was threatened. Tliat 
only determined the timing. But I am sure Indiraji, the disguised 
communists ' in her party, the CPI and, behind the scene, Soviet 
agents must have prepared a detailed plan for substituting a 
totalitarian system for the democratic one that we had until 25tfa 
June, To all three of them~the PM, the communist stooges in 
the Congress and the CPI — democracy was anathema and they 
were planning for long years the steps by which their goal could 
be reached : first “social democracy” and then naked communist 
party rule under carefully disguised Russian tutelage. 

There must be two plans instead of -one. One, to which Indiraji 
is privy and is made to believe that it is her plan. In .this plan 
Indiraji is always, at the top till death intervenes. The other plan 
is a Soviet plan which the CPI has been made to believe has 
emerged from their own brilliant heads. This plan is not known 
to Indiraji though she might have some private suspicions. It is 
also not kno^vn to the communist stooges in the Congress, except 
a \c.Ty few whom the Soviets trust and who by their outward 
actions have never sho\vn any sympathy for the CPI or even the 
Soviets. They might even have appeared at times to be critical, 
if not hostile, to the fatherland of socialism. 

■pe latter plan was to take effect at the point of transition from 
social democracy to undisguised communist dictatorship. Many 
heads were then to roll, though! in the social democratic period 

fl. Mrilten on 21 July; See Appendix 1. 
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too head-rolling would not be such an outlandish matter. 

The point is, will this plan, or these plans succeed ? I doubt 
very much. But better not speculate about it now. In any case, 
this country will go through hell for some time. 

The question is, could we have avoided this catastrophe ? I 
have dealt with this question before, but it bobs up again and 
again like King Charles’ head. Well, we could have stayed it 
off, if we had behaved as good boys, contended ourselves with 
passing resolutions and waiting upon the high and mighty with 
petitions. Is that the meaning of Anushasan Parva ? I wonder ! I 
recall Vinobaji had advised me. while waging a struggle against 
social and economic injutice and cvD, to desist from a struggle 
against the government. But his reason was that with America 
arming Pakistan again and China also helping (more with words 
than with military hardware), there was a possibility of a conflict 
with Pakistan and so a struggle against the government would 
weaken the country and tlierefore a struggle against the govern- 
ment was not advisable. I put forward my own arguments, which 
tvill be found in the account of our conversation circulated by 
the Sarva Seva; Saogh among a few selected persons. However, 
Vinobaji was not persuaded, nor was I.^ 

But what do we have now? Not a war with Pakistan but a 
deliberate, pre-planned and ghastly murder of Indian democracy 
Vinobaji had not given even a hint of this. I wonder if he con- 
siders that a totalitarian dictatorship is a healthy course of dis- 
cipline, a sort of fire of purification, through which the country 
and particularly hotheads like me. Morarji Desai, Siddharaj,* and 
a host of others must pass so that India may become strong 
enough to face her enemies and also to make progress Towards 
moral, material and spiritual fulfilment. 

So if everyone behaved decently, the Opposition, the wrong- 
headed Sarvodaya workers, the students and other youth and the 
people themselves, that is to say, if there had been something 

7. The reference Is to the discussion which took place! between JP 
and Acharya Bhave in the morning of I4th Afarch 1975 at i^onar, 
Wardha, where the! latter lives. It was during this discussion that Acharya 
broke for a few minutes his vmv of j-ear-Iong silence. 

8. Siddharaj Dhadda, President of the Sarva Seva Sangh, also in 
detention. 
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approaching the silence of the grave in the county everything 
would have been well and our democracy would have been 
safe and sound. But what worth would have that democracy 
been ? In a democracy what ways are there for bringing 
about spcial, economic, cultural and political^ changes? Are 
elections the only means? And what if elections are neither 
free nor fair ? And how can elections be won by, keeping .your 
mouth shut and your hands folded ? And how do you fight 
against injustice and oppression? And what do you do with a 
corrupt and misruling government ? Wait until the elections and 
lose? If you do not expose such a government, if you do not 
agitate for its removal and replacement, what chances, have you 
to win at the hustings ? All these meetings, demonstrations, 
strikes, bandhs, civil disobedience, etc., are the weapons! of de- 
mocracy and they have to be used. True, it must be done in a 
peaceful and orderly manner. Disorder and violence do not go 
with democracy. But the Bihar movement was eminently peaceful 
and orderly. And the demonstrations in Delhi. The seven days’ 
civil disobedience programme also was to be peacefully conducted. 
There was no cause for the proclamation of the Emergency, 
the suppression of the press, the suspension of fundamental rights, 
the arrests and detention of thousands and the several amend- 
ments to the Constitution, the People’s Representation Act and 
MISA. All this I have argued at length in roy letter to the P M. 

AH that has been done by Indiraji since 26th June is just an 
unfoldment of the plan of which 1 have spoken at the outset. 


July 27 


Another happy day for me. Babuni and Ashok® came. Babuni 
looked tired and much in apprehension about me. She was on 
the point of breaking down and crying, which had started to 
affect me too. but in order to divert her and myself I began to talk 
to Ashok about his children and sister (my nieces). That suc- 
ceeded and Babuni took control of herself. 


9. Son of IP’s younger sister, Babuni. 


I was glad to have news of friends and relations jn Patna and 
•of the Mahila Charkha Samiti. 

I am not in a mood to record my thoughts and comments 
.today. 


August 6 


The expected has happened. Mrs Gandhi has insured herself 
against a passible adverse judgment of the Supreme Court by 
-amendments to the Representaticn of the People Act. A drastic 
constitutional amendment is also expected. All this is to com- 
plete the dictatorship of the seif-appomfed saviour of the country. 
.All this is said to be done according to the Constitution. Hitler 
too used the democratic process to establish his fateful dictator- 
ship. Will India also have to go through hell to emerge again 
from this darkness ? It seems ceriaui now. But the price India 
"will have paid will fas crippling May God help her 


{Tfamlaled front fJindt) August 7 


“Total Reiolution is our slogan; Future history belongs to us.” 

Will this now remain an irony of history ? All jeedinzurs, cowards 
and sycophants must be laughing at us. “They dared to get at 
the stars but descended into heir, this is how they may be ridi- 
culing us But only those who sought to get at the stars have 
achieved aoithmg in the world, may be at the cost of their lives. 

Instead of total revolution, we find today the dark clouds of 
total counter-revolution encircling us. It is a feast day for the 
owls and jackals whose hoots and growls we hear on all sides But. 
howsoever dark the night may be, the dawn is bound to follow 

But will the dawn follow all by itself? And shall we simply 
wait, arms crossed ? If social revolution were just to follow the 
revolutions of nature, there vwould have been to place for human 
effort for social progress and change. What then are we to do ? 
The answer is : “They who raised that slogan and sang that song 
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must offer to sacrifice themselves. And the first to kiss the altar 
must be the one who was their leader.” Doubt^ have been set 

at rest; the decision has been taken. • t t, ^ 

Last night w'hile offering prayers to goddess Bhagivati I had 
asked for a way out of this darkness, and I got it this morning., 
My mind is now calm and composed. 

In the evening of life 


After Prabba’s” departure I had lost interest in life. Had I 
not developed a special aptitude for public work, I would have- 
retired to the Himalayas. My heart wept within, but outwardly 
I followed the routine of life. My health tpo was deteriorating. 
It was in this hour of dejection that something unexpected' 
happened which lit up my inner self. My health also started 
improving, and I experienced a new energy and zeal. 

It was in the last months of 1973, when I was at Paunar, that 
I felt an inner urge to give a call to youth; I addressed an appeal" 
to them and sent it for publication in newspapers under the title 
“Youth for Democracy”. This appeal evoked a more encouraging- 
response than I had expected. 


{Translated from Hindi) August 11 


My earlier decision ” stands. The letter was not sent. I destroyed' 
it. I would wait for the proper time and see how the situation- 
develops. 


August 11 


Have started to read the newspapers again.” Mrs Gandhi oon- 

10. .Mrs Prabli.-ivati Devi, wife of the author. 

11. The decision to go on an indefinite fast, which was later postponed. 

12. The letter convc>'ing the above decision to the Prime Minister. 

13. I P had stopped reading newspapers because they contained only 
one-sided propaganda full of lies Jet loose by the Government after having- 
silcnccd tlie voice of opposition. 
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tinues to attack and malign me. She says that I have been an. 
opponent of parliamentary democracy, suggesting that I am a 
believer in dictatorship. Every time she or her colleagues say this 
they conveniently forget that (a) 1 have been advocating cer- 
tain electoral reforms (such as measures to make elections less 
expensive) to make our parliamentaiy democracy more demo- 
cratic, and (b) that I have been advocating a better type of demo- 
cracy such as Gandhian commuoitarian democracy or, if that is- 
too idealistic (which it is not), something like a mix of the 
(German) ‘List system’ and the majority system that we have here. 

Only a few months before my arrest a committee which I had 
appointed as president Of the Citizens for Democracy had con- 
sulted the political parties (the ruling Congress did not cooperate),, 
political scientists and non-party public Bgures and presented a 
report on amendments to the present system. This report w-as 
considered by the Opposition parties and they produced an agreed 
set of recommendations to which Mrs GandM and her party never 
responded. All this is known to the people and also to the foreign 
press, to which Mrs Gandhi has been giving so many interviews. 
But under the emergency, even if someone wanted to reply to her 
lies, no paper would dare publish it. 

In an interview to a foreign newspaper (German, I believe) or 
maybe in a statement only two cr three days ago, Mrs Gandhi 
castigated the foreign press for attacking her totalitarian moves 
but not speaking anything about China, etc. Can anything be 
more juvenile ? The answer is obvious. 

I had wanted to comment on what Mrs Gandhi has been say- 
ing almost everyday. But having given serious thought to it, I 
have come to the conclusion that that would be a waste of time. 

I would better write my own thoughts as and when the spirit 
moves me. I am convinced that neither the people of India nor 
of the Western democracies will ever be persuaded to swallow 
her fibs. She herself has experienced this in the past and has 
vented her impotent rage over it. An example of this was when 
at the L. N. Mishra condolence meeting at the Vithalbhai Patel 
hall she shrieked out, ‘even if I were to be killed they would 
say that I myself had got it done’. 


August 13 


Mrs Gandhi’s appeal and Raj Narain s cross-appeal were taken 
up on the 11th. The case was postponed to 25th. Shanti Bhushan 
argued that the recent amendments to the law and the Con- 
stitution affected the ‘basic structure’ of the Constitution, which 
the Court had earlier held was not within Parliament’s power. 
Mr Shanti Bhushan is undoubtedly a great lawyer. Mr Niren 
Dc " conceded that if it was shown that the Constitution’s basic 
structure had been affected, the matter could be gone into. This 
Is a remarkable development. There still seems to be hope. 
Some vitality still remainsi in our democracy. De has asked the 
Court to define ‘basic structure’. That is good. To a layman 
with commonsense and some understanding :of our Constitution 
and of parliamentary democracy, there is no doubt that the 
recent amendments, the Emergency proclamation, etc., have not 
only affected the basic structure of the Constitution, but 
destroyed it. 

When I wrote earlier about the amendments, a very impor- 
tant point had escaped me. This was brought to my , attention 
today. According to our Constitution, there is no direct! election 
of the Prime Minister. Only members of the Lok Sabha are 
•elected. And no one knows beforehand which party or parties 
will win and w'ho will be subsequently elected as leader of the 
winning party or parties. This means all MPs are elected alike 
and the law applies to them equally. Now, when one of them 
becomes PM, how can his or her election be not challenged as 
that of any other MP ? He or she has not been elected directly 
as PM— -there is no such provision in the Constitution. There- 
fore this particular amendment is stupid. Mr Gokhale’^ and 
■other members of the Cabinet seem to be mesmerised by the 
PiM as a rabbit by the python. Apart from being stupid, tvhich 
under the law is not illegal, to exclude thet PM’s election which 
lakes place after the general clccUon from the jurisdiction of 
the election law is a piece of discrimination as between one 

1-t. .'Vdvcc.-itc-Gcncral of the Government of India. 

15. II. R. Gokhale, L.iw Minister in the Government of Indin. 
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MP and another, which is highly illegal and improper. There is 
no election of the Prime Minister as such but only of MPs, one 
of whom might become PM. Therefore, excluding the parti- 
cular MP’s election who later becomes PM from the jurisdic- 
tion of the electoral law and the Courts will be discrimination 
between MPs and MPs. 


August 14 


Professor Ishwari Prasad in his History of Muslim Rule \s'rites 
about Aurangzeb’s death : ‘Deprived of that tender nursing and 
devoted care which reduces half the misery of a patient, when 
he is surrounded by his osvn lith and kin, the emperor felt 
lonely and bitter, but he must pay the penalty of his exalted 
office.’ (p. 653). (Kambakhsh, Aurangzeb’s beloved son) 

The Delhi High Court has rejected my petition and for the 
same reasons as apprehended. I have no complaint against the- 
learned judges. Perhaps none of them has ever been in prison 
or detention, though some of them might have been in hospital 
Ordinarily when one is in hospital, apart from the doctors and 
nurses, one also has some near or dear one. or a friend by one’? 
side. That is half the treatment. Here, in one of the best hos- 
pitals in India, the doctors and nurses, who are uniformly kind, 
come and go as the treatment requires. In freedom, even doctors 
and nurses could be company. But here they dare not stay a 
minute longer than necessary. And they would not talk of any- 
thing else but the condition of my health* And except for the 
Director, as soon as any other doctor or one of the nurses 
enters my room, there follows closely the jail or police (maybe 
also the IB” or CBI”) — they ar© all parked here on the 
entire floor occupying several rooms — representative (a head 
sepoy perhaps) who keeps standing at my dcor all the 24 hours 
(they take turns). It is the same with the administrative officers 
who occasionally come to see me. They too are tight-lipped 

16. Intelligence Branch of the Covennnent of India 

17. Central Bureau of lovcstt^ion 
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■and will talk only about what duty dictates. Thus, while I am 
in hospital and am being well looked after and while a number 
of persons come and go, I am really alone. And company is 
what I need most. Everyday there is something in the papers 
that completely upsets me— usually it is Mrs Gandhi’s half- 
truths and lies. If there had been even one political detenu with 
me — ^he could be easily kept in one of the rooms of this part 
of the floor— we could talk together and vent our feelings. 
That would have been w'orth many tablets and sedatives and 
tranquillizers. Until a few days ago, more precisely till the day 
I wrote in these pages that I had decided not to bother to 
comment upon what Mrs Gandhi chose to say, I used to get 
so upset that sometimes I had to ring for a dose of tranquillizer. 
But I have got over that stage now. Yet the need of a companion 
with whom one could talk freely is really great. There can be 
■no question, of course, of one of my kith and kin living with 
me. So this for me is truly solitary confinement. Day and night 
— except for the times I am taken out for short walks in the 
-enclosed, stuffy corridor of this floor— I have to keep within 
my room, 

I have spent years in jails during British rule. Unless one wns 
given a solitary cell as punishment one had freedom all day, 
until lock-up time, to meet with other fellow-prisoners in one’s 
yard, play games, discuss, read together and do whatever one 
pleased within the rules of the jail. Even when one fell ill and 
was sent to the jail hospital there were other fellow-prisoners 
from other yards too and that w’as a delight. Only in the Lahore 
Fort I was kept in solitary confinement for a few months. In 
■between there was a habeas corpus petition, letters to Govern- 
ment, etc. And finally one day. to the great delight and sur- 
prise of both of us, they brought Rammanohar’® — w'hp had 
been brought to the Fort a few months after me— to my cell. 
After that we met everyday for an hour until our transfer toge- 
ther to the Agra Central jail where we were kept together "in 
a big hall or barrack. 

Therefore, the assumption of the learned judges that beins in 
hti.spital there was no penal solitary confinement for me is wrong. 

18. The ].nfe Dr. Rammanohar Lohia. 
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But it requires a great deal of human sympathy and imagination 
to appreciate this. I am not suggesting that the learned judges 
arc lacking in either of these virtues, but the presumptions on 
Tvbich they rejected ray petition were tvrong. 

At the top of this note there is a quotation from Ishwari 
"Prasad’s History of Muslim Rule. VVbat the Emperor felt, a 
"humble person like me could be allowed to feeL 
By the way, Aurangzeb did not pay the price of his exalted 
office but of his own misdeeds earlier in imprisoning his father 
and having his brothers and nephews killed. As Professor Ishs^nri 
Prasad has himself said, Auraogzeb did not trust his sons and 
daughters to be near him and with tears in his eyes be bimsell 
had senf away his beloved son Kambakhsh for the safety of the 
latter. Aurangzeb’s loneliness was self-chosen, mine is imposed 
upon me. It is more\ galling. I am not dying, it is true, though 
there is no telling about a heart patierjt. Nevertheless, to be 
•shut up like this when the country is being pushed ever deeper 
■down the abyss of personal dicatorship, is no less than death 
for me. 


(Transloted from fiindt) AugtlSt 15 


It is the I5th of August today. Twenty-eight years of Our 
freedom are complete. India is independent of foreign domina- 
tion, although the direction in which Mrs Gandhi is moving is 
bound to land this country into the Russian sphere of influence. 
An article by K. P. S. Menon in today’s Tribune is a pointer to 
that horrible future. But I am confident that the people of India 
•will never accept it. 

The struggle for freedom •was not fought simply for national 
independence. The establishment of democracy in free India was 
abo an important goal of the struggle It was in view of this 
goal that the Constituent Assembly had drawn up a constitution 
for democratic India and adopted it on 26th November 1949 on 
behalf of the Indian people. India was accordingly declared a 
republic on 26th January 1950 

Is anything left of that democracy today ? All this appears to 
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be so unreal and dreamlike that the President and_ the Prune- 
Minister have to reassure the people again and again that the- 
Emereency is a temporary affair, that India can remain united 
only under a democracy, etc., etc. The two dignitaries have re- 
peated these assurances in their Independence Day messages; 
today. 

But the lame and false arguments, on whose basis the Emer- 
gencv was proclaimed, and the constitutional amendments that 
followed lead to the conclusion that these arguments are just 
an eyewash. So far as Mrs Gandhi is concerned, she does not' 
believe in democracy and she will try her best to prevent its; 
being restored. It has to be seen how far the democratic forces- 
in the country would allow this conspiracy to succeed. If I have- 
rightly understood the people of India and her youth, I have no- 
doubt that they will never Jet this happen. 

There is one more reason to justify this hope. We find that the 
Prime Minister has been repeating again and again that in view- 
of India’s diversities, her large area and huge population, our 
national unity can endure only in a democratic atmosphere. She- 
has said it again even today. We are npw under Mrs Gandhi’s 
dictatorship. But history is witness to the fact that the effprt to- 
govern the whole of India from a single centre was never fully- 
successful. Nor could such (centralised) states last for long. There 
always: were kings and sultans, more or less powerful and near- 
sovereign in their respective regions, under a great emperor. 
The borders of the various (Indian) empires shrank or expanded' 
as time passed, and within a few centuries the empires disinte- 
grated. 

This was the state of affairs even when there was no concept of 
democracy based on adult franchise, or of civil liberties and 
rights of every common citizen. Nor was the population of India 
so large in those days. I do not find any such personal quality- 
in Indiraji or in her party as to believe that her autocratic rule- 
over this vast land will continue for long. 

I have spoken above of Mrs Gandhi’s party. This party is full 
of self-seekers and cowards. Corruption is ingrained in a majority- 
of them. There are^ among them endless quarrels based on selfish- 
motives. Casteism is also there. Can the dictatorial rule of such- 
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a party be stable ? All the sincere and courageous ones in the 
Congress have been thrown out by Indiraji. 

If the opposition parties had been united, the Congress rule 
would have ended long ago. I hope the Opposition, having passed 
through thd fire of dictatorship, will unite now. In fact, one of 
the reasons that contributed to the proclamatjon of Emergency 
was that after the victory of the Janata Front in Gujarat Mrs 
Gandhi felt that there was a possibility of opposition unity at 
the national level, in which case she might not win the next 
election to the Lok Sabha, Moreover, the impact of the Bihar 
movement was spreading to other states. The snccess of my 
countrywide tours might also have frightened her. In such situa- 
tion, she might have decided that her interest lay in destrejing 
democracy itself. However, as would be clear from what I have 
said above, she will never succeed in this satanic attempL 


(TransJated from Ilindt) Axigttst 36 


Professor Satyavrat in bis commentary on the Bhogavadsita saj's 
(p. 201) ‘At the time the Gita was composed, there was a contro- 
versy over Karmakand versus /nanakand.* In this coate.tt, he has 
mentioned the name of Shanharachaiya. This does not seem 
proper. He should have given the names of some at least of the 
supporters of each side. 


August 16 


Terrible news from -Bangladesh. It seems incredible But this is 
the result of the personal and party dictatorship Mujib had 
established, banning all other parties. Rumours were thick in 
Delhi at that time that the whole strategy followed by Muiib 
had been worked out at Delhi with Mujib’s trusted men. At that 
time Mujib also gave out excuses similar to those being gi\tn 
now by Mrs Gandhi. It was also rumoured at the time of the 
Mujib coup that India too tvas to go the Bangladesh way, that 
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is if Mrs Gandhi had her way. India is half way today beUveen 
-democracy and the Mujib dictatorship. I had strong suspicions 
that Mrs Gandhi would march onward along that path. I have 
said “had” (in the previous sentence) because of the ‘arnay coup’. 
(God knows if it was an army coup, but Khondkar Mushtaq 
Ahmed could not have brought it about by himself. The CPI 
is going to say that the Americans have done this ghastly thing. 
The Russians will most probably keep quiet themselves, but they 
will certainly encourage their stooges around the world, particu- 
larly in Asia, to put the whole thing to American imperialism.) 
I do fervently hope, may God guide her at this critical moment, 
that she will realise that dictatorship will ruin- this country; 
that democracy, which she herself said yesterday was necessary to 
keep India united, must be restored, that the danger to this 
country that has emerged out of the Bangladesh calamity can 
be met only if freedom is restored to the people and they are 
allowed to breathe freely. Suppression of freedom, attempts to 
prolong the present suffocating situation will only result in fright- 
ful consequences. The consequences may be of several kinds; it 
is not difficult to imagine them. What is needed is not to let 
them happen. Will Mrs Gandhi rise to the' occasion ? Hitherto 
she has seemed capable to act only when her personal position 
has been in peril. Can she act when the country itself is in peril ? 


August 17 


I think I did not do justice yesterday to the tragic happenings 
in Bangladesh. Mr Mushtaq Ahmed, of course, talks of cor- 
ruption and suppression of freedom under the previous govern- 
ment and is promising to improve both. That history will show. 
If he is merely a tool of the army, I do not see how he can do it. 

I recall the time when Mujib, having been released by Bhutto, 
returned to his country' to lead it and became Bangabandhu— 

even Bangapita. He was truly beloved of his people At 

that timei I remember writing to him literally with tears in my 
eyes. I must have witten to him two or three letters, to which 
he replied once or twice. He also sent me very kind words through 
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Sen.*’ That was how I felt about Mujib in those days. But after 
his coup and establishment of one-party rule, my ardour for him 
Tanished. I realised his difficulties. But if he had the abih^. 
then with his great influence with the people and his supreme 
authority, like that of Jawaharlal’s, he could have brought the 
situation under control without suppression of democracy. But 
he acted foolishly and failed. I was sad yesterday when I read 
•of his being killed, but there was no shock, nor in ray heart did 
I grieve much for him. 

I never met Mujib in person. Except for him I knew rather 
intimately all the other political and military leaders pf Bangla- 
desh at the time of the Provisional Government I knew Khond- 
kar Mushtaq Ahmed then. My recollection of him is of a slim 
person of average height who always sported, non-Bengali like, 
a cap It was apparent then that he was not on good terms with 
Tajuddin Ahmed and also perhaps with Naznil Islam. Sen re- 
ported to me after his return from Bangladesh that Mushtaq 
Ahmed was alienated — in exile in India he had appeared to 
be as ardent an admirer of Mujib as the other leaders— from 
Mujib, perhaps because he was not given the foreign office or 
another equally important cabinet job. Sen also told me that in 
the Awami League and in the country generally, if there was 
anyone who could challenge Mujib’s leadership it was Khbndkar 
Mushtaq Ahmed. Who knew that this was the way in which the 
challenge svas to come and succeed ? . . . One last word : ^ had 
formed two impressions! of Ahmed, that he was somewhat pro- 
Western and a little more Muslim— in the sectarian sense — than 
the others 

There is a lot of mystery about the Bangladesh coup and 
•doubts and questions. Maybe time will answer some of them 
But not all, I am afraid. 


August 18 


I am relieved to read in the papers today that Bangladesh still 
retains its official name of ‘People’s Republic’ and has not been 

19. A. C Sen, a close associate of JP. 
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chaneed to ‘Islamic Republic’. Secularism seems to be safe for 
the time being. In Ahmed’s cabinet there are two Hindu ministers 

same as were in Mujib’s. I am glad nationalism also 

remains. Bangladesh is not going to become anyone’s satellite. 
Nor does there seem to be a possibility of any constitutional linhs 
forged with Pakistan— confederation, association or anything 
else like that. As far as I have understood Ahmed he should 
want India’s friendship, buf no kind of dependence or inequality 
in relationship. 

Whether democracy and socialism, two of the four creeds or 
principles on which Mujib based his country’s State, will also 
survive even in name is doubtful. Democracy had been destroyed 
by Mujib himself, so it is now a question not of its survival but 
of its revival. Socialism, of course, in Bangladesh as in Congress 
India, is a slogan and nothing else. 

As I predicted yesterday Russia and the Russian press are 
silent or non-committal. But the communist press in Europe has 
reacted as predicted by me. Uhumanite is the most explicit : it 
is the CIA that has done it. Papers of the Eastern European 
countries are divided : some look at it as a rightist coup with 
the secret help of the US, and others: as an act of extremists 
backed by China. Yugoslavia only regrets the eclipse of the 
policjT of non-alignment for which Mujib stood. Western papers 
are not reported much in the Tribune which I am given here. 
But they seem to be much in the dark or imdecided. The Islamic 
Republic canard was the doing of an American press agency. 
Why should Americans be always up to this kind of mischief ? 
I have not seen comments of the Indian press yet. As everything 
else, these comments will also he censored. This means that all 
comments pointing the finger at the CIA will be published, but 
perhaps not any balanced view. The CIA and the KGB are both- 
posverful and active evetywhere in the world. In India the KGB 
seems to be doing better; it is quite possible the CIA got the- 
better of the KGB in Bangladesh. My own hunch is that the- 
Bangladesh affair was a domestic event, but why the armed 
sen-ices should have rebelled against Mujib in this brutal fashion 
is difficult to understand. It is also difficult to understand how 
the whole thing worked so smoothly. There does not seem to have 
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i)een much blood spilled in the country or any dissensions ia 
the armed forces. 


August 18 


I propose to note down in these pages one thought, everyday 
or on any day I feel like doing it, about the people's movement. 
Taken together Uiey will constitute my total view of the move- 
ment. The notes may have to be re-arranged and edited. 

I remember Vinobaji saying to me, when he briefly broke his 
silence,*" that he agreed with my concept of struggle and was 
prepared to help me there, but that I should give up the idea of 
a strug^e against the government. His objection to the latter 
struggle was that there was danger of war — in view of Pakistan’s 
attitude, American supply of arms once again to Pakistan (the 
embargo having been lifted) and China’s going out of the way 
to show its friendship for Pakistan, The' struggle against the 
government might weaken the country. Vinobaji did not appre- 
hend that the struggle might end in the strangulation of Indian 


democracy. 

This may be a good starting point for these notes. 

The struggle, the movement, was for total revolution, i.e., 
revolution in every sphere of social life and organisation The 
revolution being peaceful. It was not to happen suddenly and 
swiftly. It would take time, but the times being tevolutionao'. 
not too much time^perhaps a space of a decade or two. Tie 
basic systemic changes would happen first and the icdh'idssi 
and group adaptations, mostly psychological, later 

This should make it clear uiat a revolutionary chanrt c€ 
political system was an integral and inescapable part cf ti? tral 
Tevolutiom and therefore of the struggle. 

Perhaps Vinobaji held and still holds that sv'sierac ~ 
the political order could he brought about wiiiozi * 

sTi’ccggiV. Betif erperKuar of “ 


sivara/yo (village self-govemmenl) work has i 


20. On 14 March 1975; See eoby for ^ JiV- & T 
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eram swarajya is a valuable political organisation in itself pro- 
vided it works and is not only on paper. But the gram swarajya 
movement was not capable of bringing about a systemic political 
revolution. Theoretically, there is no reason why it should not. 
I do not know at how many hundreds, maybe thousands, of 
meetings I had shown, how, based on gram swarajya. the new 
polity would rise and displace the present one. I am not aware 
that any of my Sarvodaya colleagues, including those who are 
my severe critics now, ever found fault with my presentation. 
Districts were taken up, then CD (Community Development)- 
blocks (as in the Saharsa district of Bihar) to build the model, 
but nowhere has success been achieved. 

If we look at the task of total revolution from the narrow 
and doctrinaire (though never admitted as such) Sarvodaya point 
of view, it will be seen that the gram jana-sangharsha samitis- 
(‘Village Committees for People’s Struggle’) in Bihar were per- 
forming the same function as of gram swarajya and many of 
them were active and were not only on paper. As the struggle 
deepened, more and more of the samitis would have become active 
and developed into real iaiiata sarkars (‘People’s Government’ at 
the village level). The gram swarajya movement, beginning with 
Bhoodan Oand-gift) and passing through Gramdan (these were 
intended to be a sort of groundwork; for the gram swarajya to 
come), has taken more than 20 years to reach the ineffectual 
state in which it is found today. 

On the other hand, the gram jana-sangharsha samitis had 
hardly a few months in which to come to life and yet in many 
places they were much more real than gram swarajya. Tiie reason- 
I believe is the atmosphere of struggle. It seems to me that in 
such an atmosphere psychological forces are created that attract 
men and drive them to accept challenges and to change them- 
selves and change others. In the placid atmosphere in which 
gram swarajya was working, such psychological forces remained 
dormant. Spiritual and moral appeals, the saintly influence of 
Vinobaji, did bring about some remarkable moral changes in 
some individuals. But they never became a social or psycholo^ 
gical force. During the Bhoodan movement when hundreds of 
thousands of landlords donated their land, it might be claimed 
tliat a really widespread moral force, not confined to only a 



few, was created. Perhaps it was so. But it was shon-livcd and 
later uncounted donors took back, or tried to take back, what they 
had given. That moral force was soon dissipated — though 
Vinobaji was still in the field— and when gramdan came along 
there was little of that force remaining. Some of the ideas about 
land and property remained, but not as accepted ideas. Had the 
latter been the case, those ideas could have become a tremendous 
force for social change. 

It should Dot be deduced from the above that the atmosphere 
of struggle can be conjured up at will. It is only when the people 
generally, including the young and the students and the intelli- 
gentsia — and this latter is very important — ^are in a state of 
disaffection, frustration, distllusionmcnt and are alienated from 
authority (beginning with the Government down to the college 
authority and local authority), that the conditions for a struggle 
are ripe. The struggle may break out in violence, or it may take 
a peaceful form. It need hardly be pointed out that a peaccjiil 
people’s struggle for revolutionary changes would be more 
acceptable in Gandhi’s India than elsewhere, and would not 
appear in the eyes of the revolutionary activists as a chimera. 
In either case, leadership and organisation would be necessary 
to bring out of (he revolufionary situation, a revolutionary move- 
ment. In the absence of leadership and organisation, the- 
revolutionary situation might end in chaos or imposition of a 
dictatorship. 
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Picking up the thread after a lapse of three days the students’ 
movement gave me an opjwrtumty to turn it into a peaceful 
people’s movement for larger ends: total revolution. Here two 
points should be made clear. One. I had no specific or direct 
hand in starting the Bihar movement. Though since the publica- 
tion of Appeal to the Youth in December 1973 ® I had specially 

21. J.P. wote this appeal on 11 December 1973 at Acbai>a Vinoba 
Bhave’s ashram at Paunar. Vinoba endoned this appeal when it was 
shown to hxm by Kusum Deshpande. 
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concentrated on university students and spoke at the Patna 
University twice to fairly large student audiences, both times the 
University Students’ Union president presided. 1 had also spoken 
at various university centres in U.P., explaining' particularly the 
relevance of my appeal to the forthcoming State Assembly 
general election. Some of my remarks at these meetings, such 
as my harking back to the 1942 revolution, undoubtedly stirred 
the hearts of many students. 1 had not been to Gujarat 
immediately before the students’ movement there, but some 
of its prominent leaders claimed to have followed the lead! I had 
given. 

Earlier still, I had written and spoken powerfully against 
political corruption (party, government, administration), suggest- 
ing means to check it as well as the need to reform the electoral 
law and procedure. I had met the PM twice in 1973 specifically 
to discuss these points, and had come away sorely disappointed. 
It was then that I had written the article in which I had declared 
that the people of the country themselves must fight, in peaceful 
ways of course, for deliverance from the corrupt system under 
which they were suffering. Apart from corruption, they must 
also fight hunger, unemployment, inflation, social and economic 
injustice of many kinds, the futile class system of education, 
which in the first place left most of their children uneducated 
and in the second place miseducated the rest. It was in this 
background of calls for people’s and students’ action to tackle 
their problem themselves that both the Gujarat and Bihar stu- 
dents’ movements took place. 

Be that as it may, it is true that within a couple of months or 
so, there came to be established a peculiar kind of bond between 
the student community and me. 

Two. When I declared on 5th June 1974 at the Gandhi Maidan 
(Patna) before a vast audience of students and citizens 
of Patna — this was after the procession to the Raj Bhavan 
and presentation of demands to the Rajyapal (State Governor) 
—that (he Bihar movement was no longer a students’ movement 
restricted to the 12 original demands phis the few others that 
had been added since 18th March (the most important of which 
w'ere the Ministry’s ouster and the Assembly’s dissolution), but 
that the movements or struggle's ultimate aims were nothing 


less than total revolution, thunderous applause greeted my decla- 
ration, thus putting on it the imprimatur of the students’ as well 
••as the public’s enthusiastic approval. Never at any time was 
•there a breath of opposition to this goal, though there was insis- 
tent demand from my students and other colleagues for clarifica- 
tion and elaboration. This I did in many discussions and public 
•speeches, which were published in a pamphlet, entitled Santpoorna 
Kranii (Total Revolution). (I shall briefly elaborate this concept 
later.) Here suffice it to say that even the limited demands of the 
•students — elimination of corruption, unemployment, ‘revolution 
in education’, etc. — were not possible of complete fulfilment 
without an all-comprehensive social revolution, which is what 
total revolution means in essence. Further, I pointed out (it is 
'implicit in the foregoing sentence) that the mere resignation of a 
Ministry or the dissolution of an Assembly was not enough, that 
what was needed was a better political system. 

Perhaps a little personal digression will be in order here. I 
’had been bitten by the bug of revolution during my high school 
days It was then the bug of national revolution, national indepen- 
dence. It was because of this bug that when Gandhiji gave the 
call for non-cooperation, I too responded. (It was when the non- 
cooperation movement ebbed that a year and eight months after 
my non-cooperation, I went to the USA. I wanted to study further 
and was not willing to go back to the British or aided universities, 
■even to the BHU (Banaras Hindu University), and the Vtdya- 
peefhs that were established then were hardly in a position to offer 
■facilities for science studies. I was a science student and. further. 

I had learnt in my high school days from the speeches and writ- 
ings of Swami Satyadeva Paribrajak that it was possible for 
students from non-affluent homes to “work” their way up in the 
American universities, i.e. earn and learn together. The revolu- 
tion bug took me to Marxism and through the national freedom 
movement to democratic socialism and then to Vinobaji’s non- 
violent revolution through love Before joining Vinobaji I had 
assured myself through discussions with him that he was con- 
cerned not with the mere distnbulmn of land but with a total 
transformation of man and society, which I described as a double 
revolution : social revolution through human revolution. 

Such being my ancient preoccupation with revolution (social 
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revolution after national revolution), and having become satisfied^ 
that the sram swarajya movement was not capable of bringing, 
about ahimsak kranti (non-violent revolution) — which we had 
talked about for well-nigh; 20 years, from 1954, when I joined 
Vinobaji, until 1974 — I was searching for some other way. 
Meanwhile I had tried over these years through seminars and 
conferences, involving in the earlier years some leading lights of 
the ruling party, to bring about ever so little a change in govern- 
ment policy, planning and a number of other spheres, including- 
electoral reforms. But all these efforts were wasted even in-, 
Jawaharlal’s times. The leviathan went its own way. The culmina-- 
tion was my two meetings with Mrs Gandhi in 1973 and my being 
driven to the conclusion of which I have written above. Thus 
when the Bihar students’ movement gathered strength, raised 
its sights, drew the sympathy and support and, to an extent parti- 
cipation of the people, including the rural people, I considered 
it was time to see its course towards total revolution. After- 
the meeting of 5th June, the Opposition parties involved in the 
movement gave their assent — I cannot say to what degree of 
true conviction and commitment^ — ^total revolution came to be 
accepted overwhelmingly as the goal of the struggle. Slogans and' 
songs about ‘Sampoorna kranti ab naaraa hai, bhaaci itihas 
hamaara hai’ (‘Total Revolution is our slogan; Future history- 
belongs to us’) reverberated throughout the length and breadth- 
of Bihar, excluding perhaps the Adivasi hinterland. The slogan, 
if not the song, spread rapidly throughout the Hindi-speaking - 
and Hindi-understanding States of India. Was it the beginning 
of a nationwide revolutionary movement ? My extensive tours 
through the country undoubtedly brought an exhilerating mass 
awakening, but it w'as doubtful whether it was time yef for the- 
Bihar movement to spread all over the country. First, there seem-- 
cd to be a lack of proper leadership; second, as the general elec-- 
tion approached, the attention of the Opposition came more and 
more to be turned to the election, and to the possibility of ex-- 
ploiting the new aw'akening to win the election. As I was not, 
only not averse to this but was anxious in thes interest of the 
health of our democracy, to break the Congress monopoly of 
power^ at the Centre, I encouraged the Opposition parties to 
commit themselves to a general people’s struggle for comprehen- 
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sive social change and to use the resulting climate to their advan- 
tage at the forthcoming elections. To that end I also tried to 
bring them together either into one party or a well-knit front 
like the Janata front in Gujarat. My interest in all this, apart 
from breaking the Congress monopoly of power, was to be able 
to use the Opposition parties’ commitment to a people’s struggle- 
to assure that in the event of their succeeding at the Centre and 
in the States, the new governments would help and participate 
in the revolutionary movement. And with this I turn to elucidate 
a vital aspect of the people's struggle, of which I have spoken 
much but which, I am afraid, is not fully appreciated yet. This 
on some other day; this and why the revolution could not be 
brought about by the normal political process. 


August 22 


The notes on the movement will have to be interrupted today. 
There is terrible, terrible news from Bangladesh. It is barbaric. 
According to Columbia Broadcasting Correspondent, Richard 
Threlkeld, Mujib’s wife, his three sons, including the youngest 
nine-yearold, two daughters-in-law, two nephews— m all 18 near- 
est relations of the late Bangabandhu were killed on the day of 
the coup. This barbarity ts diHicult to understand Khondkar 
Mushtaq Ahmed could not have such cruel hatred or, shall I say, 
fear not only of Mujib but also of his wife and children This takes 
us back to the barbaric feudal days when brother killed brother 
to seize the crown Mushtaq Ahmed is talking quite suavely 
about the affairs of his country, includmg friendship for India, 
the four ‘fundamental principles of State policy’ ; nabonalism, 
socialism, secularism and democracy. But how can such an evil 
deed be reconciled with the attitudes Mr Ahmed is striking ? His 
taking over supreme martial law powers while still talking of 
democracy, I can tmderstand. All dictators talk like this. We have 
our own Mrs Gandhi. But why destroy the entire Mujib family ? 
Was there the fear that if even one member of his family survived 
he could become the rallying point for the pro-Mujib force in 
Ihe country? Or can it be that the evil deed was performed not 
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at Mr Alimed's command, not even by the rebel army leaders’ 
joint command but on the authotiU' o£ an army officer, or a 
■ 2 roup of officers, who had a serious personal grudge against 
Mujib and took their revenge in this ghastly manner ? Only God 
knows. Maybe the truth will emerge from the passage of time. 
"’Jvffiatever it be, it is one of the blackest political deeds in recent 
history. 

Today's papers also publish a Mrs Gandhi-Karanjia interview. 
Most of it is the usual stu2 ; self-righteousness, smugness and the 
pose of being the country’s saviour. But there are two clear state- 
ments, which if taken at their face value give hope for the suni- 
val of Indian democracy, may be with its hands and feet tied 
and its mouth sealed, but yet breathing and alive. The state- 
ments are : (i) there will be no new constitution, the present con- 
stitution will remain, though with such alterations as are essential 
to perpetuate her rule; (ii) elections will be held, though it is too 
early to announce the dates. That is something to be thankful 
for. Mrs Gandhi will hold the elections only when she it satisfied 
that she has been able to create conditions in which her victotj' 
was assured. Well, that is exactly what the Emergency was pro- 
claimed for. There is no doubt that after Gujarat, the looming 
•certainty of Opposition unity and the mass awakening as a result 
of the movement, she was raortallj' afraid of a possible electoral 
reverse. She must have also been worried about her case in the 
Supreme Court. So she fortified her position with amendments to 
the Representation of the People Act and the Constitution. Thus 
the arrests, the Emergency proclamation, the suppression of the 
freedom of the press and of the citizens’ fundamental rights of 
•expression and association (among others) plus the legal and 
constitutional amendments add up to one single objective ; to 
IkCep Mrs Gandhi safe and vvarra. (Subsequent events have 
proved the last part of my prediction.) 

An interesting thing in this interview is that Mrs Gandhi con- 
cedes that the former 10 points were not implemented but goes 
on to say that if something was not done before, there is" no 
reason why it should not be done now. We are trving bard, she 
said, and there is a 'new spirit of discipline and morale’. Poor 
Mohan Dharia and the Young Turks— they hav-e paid heavily 
for reminding Mrs Gandhi about the ten points. Now at leas't 
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they should be happy that their point has been considered. I 
cannot see that they would be any more optimistic about the 
implementation of the 20 points than I was in my letter to the 
PM.” irrespective of the new spirit Mrs Gandhi finds in the 
country. 

Now about this new spirit of discipline and morale. I find here 
too that those in charge of administration are happy that there 
is more discipline among the employees and subordinates than 
before. I do not doubt it. But Mrs Gandhi should know that dis- 
cipline bom of fear is nothing to be happy about. A nation 
cannot be built by fear. It will be a sick nation like a: child who- 
being brought up under fear will be a mentally sick adult. I do 
not know where Mrs Gandhi finds morale. Under fear there can 
be ‘discipline’, but not morale. A healthy nation can be built in a 
climate of freedom. Buildmg up discipline is a two-way process. 
Our rulers have shown little disdpline in recent years, what with 
corruption, struggle for power, clc. It has been so in every sphere., 
including the home. 

Mr Karanjia has also raised the question of reconciliation. 
Again Mr Narayan is Mrs Gandhi’s main obsession. However, I 
do not wish to comment on what Mrs Gandhi has said. I should 
like to record my own thoughts briefly. 

The Opposition will answer for itself. But putting myself in 
its position I ask what reconciliation may mean for it. For Mrs 
Gandhi it clearly means giving up ‘its stand’, for in the course 
of the interview she is reported as saying : . we have to study 

the situation a little more before' we make any move because 1 
very much doubt whether the Opposition front has given up its 
stand.’ I wish Karanjia had asked her what she meant by that; 
did she want the Opposition to abdicate and promise full sup- 
port to Mrs Gandhi and, beyond mating some harmless noises 
in Parliament and on the platform and in the press, behave as 
good boys like that ideal ‘Opposition’ party, the CPI ? One 
wonders. 

As I look at it, the primary role of an Opposition in a parlia- 
mentary dero-ocracy is to endeavour to replace the ruling party 

22. The reference ij to IP's Idler to the Prune Minister dated 21 
July, See Appendix 1. 
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throush the electoral process. Between elections the Opposition 
works' as an Opposition to the Government in parliament and 
through propaganda, constructive work, peaceful demonstrations 
and other usual democratic means of winning public support, on 
"the one hand; and by putting public pressure on the Government, 
on the other, the Opposition tries to enlarge its sphere of in- 
fluence over the electorate as well as bring relief to sections! of 
the public who may have been adversely affected by adminis- 
trative or legislative action. 

Normally recourse to civil disobedience is not a part of the 
'Opposition’s programme. But on rare occasions, when the govern- 
ment of the day persists in wrongs such as corruption, or in. re- 
pression such as putting down a legitimate agitation for rectifica- 
tion of crying needs (the Bihar students’ movement is an exam- 
ple). the Opposition is compelled to offer civil disobedience. 

There are fields — such as social and economic oppression-— 
in which not civil disobedience proper but satyagraha may 
become necessary. Social workers may be involved, or maybe 
Opposition groups. Such satyagraha might also turn into civil 
disobedience against the government, when the latter comes 
heavily on the side of the oppressors. This has happened again 
and again in different parts of India where the Congress has 
been in power. The Opposition can never promise to keep out of 
such satyagraha. 


A last question remains. Can an elected government and legis- 
lature be sought to be ousted by civil disobedience, such as in 
Bihar? This question has been answered several times and its 


constitutional admissibility also examined by competent constitu- 
tional lawyers. I too have written about it, the last time in. my 
letter to the PM. There is no point in repeating all that again. 
Two related points, however — and very important points — 
must be briefly touched upon. One,, it is no one’s case in what 
Mrs Gandhi calls the Opposition front that civil disobedience 
must be the general method, the genera] pattern, of removing 
c ecte governments and legislatures; only in exceptional circum- 
■s ances can such a course be adopted. Two, even where an elected 
legislature and government have been ousted or, are sousht to 

government and legislature must be established 
only through a general election according to law 
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• Nowy I do not know if Mrs Gandhi wants the Opposition to 
•give op these views, which together constitute what she calls 
their ‘stand’. If, however, she is thinking of such a personal 
Tiiattcr as the Opposition demanding her resignation, in terms of 
the ‘Opposition front’s’ resolution of June 25, 1975 the issue will 
’be dead once the Supreme Court had decided her appeal. Should 
:the verdict be against her, whidi is unlikely, she has probably 
some ordinance ready to render it null and void. In that case, the 
Opposition is not likely to giw up its demand for her resignation, 
which would be perfectly justified. But there is no possibility 
of the Opposition mounting a civil disobedience movement to 
that end. Placed as the Opposition is today it will, most probably, 
girt’ its loins to prepare for the next elections, which Mrs Gandhi 
promises at some future date convenient to her. 

That I think will be the Oppositions stand, of which I shall 
'fully approve. What will be my stand ? I too shall put my heart 
and soul info the election and fight it shoulder to shoulder with 
the Opposition. I have no desire to offer myself as a candidate or 
to join any party or front. But I shall go all out to see that the 
■Opposition wins, ^much of this country’s future depends upon 
it that it would political crime to shirk this responsibility at 
this time. 

What else? tVhat about my theory of a people’s movement 
and its role in total revolution ? This is the point I am centrally 
•concerned with in the notes that I am writing and herem will my 
•views be found 
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(Notes on the movement continued. Yesterday's note 
on Karanjid’s interview should olso be taken to be a 
part of the Notes.) 

Since independence, full 28 years now, there has been no real 
change in the social, economic and political structure of our 
society. Zamindari is abolished, land reform laws have been 
passed, untouchability has been legally prohibited, and so on But 
the village in most part of India is still m the grip of the higher 
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castes and the bigger and the medium lando\vners. The small and 
the marginal landowners and the landless, the backward classes- 
and the Harijans— these form the majority in most villages in, 
most States, perhaps in nine-tenths of India. Yet their position.- 
continues to be miserable, Harijans are still burnt alive. The 
Adivasis are still the most backward section, barring the Harijans- 
And the money-lendersi (who include many landowners and the 
shopkeepers, maybe petty themselves) mercilessly cheat and ex- 
ploit the Adivasis, whd in Bihar call the plainsmen dikkur^ 

Some industries, banks, life insurance have been nationalised. 
Railways were nationalised long ago. New large' public sector 
industries have been established. But all this adds up to state 
capitalism and inefficiency, waste and corruption. State capital- 
ism means more power to the state, rnainly the state bureaucracy 
or what Galbraith aptly calls the ‘public bureaucracy’. There is 
no element or trait of socialism in all this. The working class 
and the public or, let us say, the people have no place in all this, 
except as workers or consumers. There is no ‘economic demo- 
cracy’ which is so much talked about, neither .even industrial- 
democracy. This does not mean that I am opposed tp socialism. 
It is only because I am so deeply concerned about socialism that 
I am pointing all this out. It is a pity that our socialist^ very 
largely equate socialism with nationalisation. 

The educational system in spite of several committees and 
commissions remains basically what it was during British rule r. 
class education designed as an escalator tp reach the top. There 
is so much to say about this, but this is not the place. Here I 
am trying only to show that the structure of society has remained', 
unchanged through the years since independence. 

The customs, manners, beliefs, superstitions, all these remain- 
much the same for the masses. Even among the classes the change- 
is superficial in most parts. 

Since, independence there has been a steady decline in political, 
public and business morality. 

If we take social and economic development, the picture is- 
frighlful. The population growth goes racing fonvard. Poverty is- 
a so growing . more than 40 per cent of the people are below the- 

23. ’Oulsidet-, a term used by the Adivasis for the plainsmen. 
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poverty line. The barest necessities such as drinking water, aan- 
worthy and not caitle-wonhy housing, medical care, apart from 
food and clothing, are not available. Schools are few and the 
teaching is bad. The papers say today that Bihar is the richest 
state in the country in minerals. Bihar al«> has good land and 
perennial rivers. Why then is Bihar the poorest slate in India ? 
Well, one could go on adding to the list. 

The question is, can the picture be fundamentaUy altered 
through the ordinary democratic process ? Even if the Opposition 
wins, will fts picture change? I fear. no. Laws will passed 
and applied, moneys will be spent — even U all this is done, pos- 
sibly without corruption creeping in. wiU the structure, the 
sj'stem. the ‘order* of oar society change ? I think, no. Why ? 

Before I answer let me elucidate what I mean by a few exam- 
ples. Take tbs marriage customs, particularly the tilak and dahez 
system, prcN-alent in Bihar. Bengal. U.P. and some other States. 
This e\il has been sought to be corrected by law, but the law has 
been a dead letter. Meanwhile the disease is growing fast, min* 
ing many families and ruining the Ihes of many girls. Castes that 
had till the other day been free of this eMl are rapidly falling a 
prey to it. because what is a social evil appears to them to be a 
status symbol. There is no remedy but a «gorous sxial move- 
ment, a peaceful struggle against the e\il Likewise, the implemen- 
tation of land reforms, homestead tenancy legislation, remo^’al of 
corruption in the administraiioo, etc. All this requires a mass 
awakening and a mass struggle The youth, includmg the 
students, must naturally be in the s-anguard 
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The question is e\en larger. It is how to bring about a systemic 
efaangd in society; i.e. how to bring about what I hare called a 
total revolution : revolution in every sphere and aspect of society. 
The question becomes harder to answer when it is added that 
the total revolution has to be peacefully brought about without 
impairing the democratic structure of society and affecting the 
democratic way of life of the people. Put in this W"!}', even the 




most legalistic and constitutionalist democrat would agree that 
all this could never be accomplished if the functioning of demo- 
cracy were restricted to elections, legislation, planning and 
administrative execution. There must also be people s direct 
action. This action would almost certainly comprise, among other 
forms, civil disobedience, peaceful resistance, non-cooperation— 
in short, satyagraha in its widest sense. One of thd unstated im- 
plications of such satyagraha would be self-change; that is to 
say. those wanting a change must also change themselves before 
launching any kind of action. 

I recall Chandrashekhar several times asking me what the 
Bihar movement, or any other such movement, would achieve 
if it were only to replace the Congress government with a govern- 
ment of the Opposition. Will that government be any better? 
It was a valid question, which the Opposition parties should 
ponder. Their performance in 1967 was certainly a great 
disappointment. 

My answer to Chandrashekhar used to be that the move- 
ment’s aim was not only to change the government in Bihar, but 
much more which I had “capsuled” (if I may coin this word) 
in the term revolution. The movement would gp on, which 
in itself would be a powerful guarantee of the Opposition govern- 
ment always being on its toes, and that it would go on faster 


and smoother because the new government would give its full co- 
operation. In fact, a point to stress here is — and this I have done 
■so often in the course of the Bihar movement — that had the 
Bihar government at the outset decided to cooperate with the 
students in examining and attempting seriously to solve the pro- 
blems they had highlighted in their twelve demands, there would 
have been no question of the Bihar students’ movementi wanting 
to remove the Bihar government. As is well known by now, the 
demand for the removal of the Ministry and the Assembly came 
much later as a result of the violence, repression and lies let 
loose by the then Bihar government. 

The upshot of what I have been saying is that the people’s 
movement of the type I am visualising here can proceed' either 
in cooperation or in confrontation with the government con- 
cerned. I enunciated this principle clearly for the first time' in 
m\ speech at the civic reception at Poona (on 23rd January 
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1975), But this was not a tiiou^t that had suddenly da\vned upon 
me at the reception. It had always been present in my mind and 
I am sure I had spoken several times before about it. But because 
of the fact that the Poona Mamcipal Corporation, though in 
the hands of the Opposition with a Socialist Mayor, had ruling 
Congress members too within its fold and they too had voted 
for my reception, I thought it necessary to enunciate that prin- 
ciple as clearly as possible. For the Poona press it was some- 
thing new and they highlighted it and it was very well reported 
in the national press. That is why it was thought at that time 
that I had made a new departure. Indeed, it appeared like that 
to some Opposition leaders in Bihar too But the very procedure 
laid down for the starting of a movement implicitly accepted 
this position. First, a number of demands that are most impor- 
tant for the people are drawn up and they are presented to the 
Chief Minister. If upon that the Chief Minister were to say, 
"Well, all right let us sit together and work this out; I am pre- 
pared to cooperate with you in solving Aese problems and remov- 
ing these evils’— corruption m the Ministry, for instance— the 
struggle (for it still remains a struggle— a struggle not against 
the Government but against certain evils and for certain changes 
and objectives) takes the course of cooperation. So far, not a 
single Congress government has chosen to follow this course. 
More often, there is no reply at all or if there is, it is evasive 
and beside the point. 
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Another interruption today in these Notes When I wrote to 
Frabha and Sheela yesterday I bad no idea that the floods in 
Patna were so temble. This morning’s Hindustan Times gives 
hanowing details. I feel so miserable and helpless sitting here 
idly when my people there are in the grip of such an unprece- 
dented catastrophe. The poor and lower middle class people 

. 24 Mrs Prabha Chowdhary aud Mts She^a Rukhaiyar are workers 
vf the hfahila Charkba Samiti. 



must be undergoing hell. Those who lived in single-storey tiled 
or even pucca buildings must have lost their all. Where could 
they remove their belongings ? I do not know what is happening' 
in the low-level Mahila Charkha Samiti. The water^ there must 
be six to eight feet deep. Common people in the city must be 
starving. And what about drinking water ? That must be even a 
more serious problem than food. Most people must be drinking 
the contaminated flood water. I do not know what kind of relief 
operations there are. I doubt the Bihar government’s ability to 
do much in such' crisis. The Army and the Air Force might be 
of more help. 

I have been thinking whether I should ask for a month’s or 
even a fortnight’s release on parole to organise popular relief. 
With all communications in chaos the work would be difficult. 
But I could mobilise the youth from the non-flopd areas and 
also mobilise help from other States. Yes, as I think more about 
it, much could be done. All the popular leaders of the State are- 
in jail. Most of the Congress leaders are corrupt and easy-going. 
The Bihar administration is also not so efflcient. Well, I shall 
decide by this afternoon whether to request for parole or not. 
I recall that at thei time of the great earthquake in 1934,” the 
British released Rajen Babu from the Hazaribagh jail — ^not on 
any request from him but on their own. But Mrs Gandhi is not 
so human or weak, if you will, as the British imperialists ! 

Have decided! now to send the following message to the PM 
through the DC (Deputy Commissioner, Chandigarh) ; 

Prime Minister 

New Delhi 


Feel deeply distressed at reports of Patna and Bihar floods. 
Never in known history had Patna suffered thus. Feel thoroughly 
miserable and helpless sitting idly here. Pray for a month’s 
release on parole so that I may mobilise people’s help from- 
within and without the State and organise popular relief in 
cooperation with State and Central governments. Even if floods 


inn, in Bihar on 15th January 1934 damaged all bufld 

Dvbh'intri ® lO'OOO person 

Darbhanga, Cliamparan and MuzalFarpur were the worse hit. 



Tecede there would remain colossal work to be done. At the 
time of the Great Bihar Earthquake of 1934 the British bad 
released Rajen Babu from the Hazaribagh jail for similar 
work. Request urgent attention aiy! action, 

— jAyApJUIMSH 

I have requested this message to be communicated by telephone 
or express wire. 


August 28 


It is too early to expect any reply from Delhi. Most probably 
nothing is going ta happen. It is a pity, because the occasion and 
my request give her a very gcod opportunity to unhook herself 
from a position that she is Unding so hard to justify to honest 
and impartial Indian and world opinion. (The only way she 
can do so is by magnifying hundredfold the danger of internal dis* 
turbance.) This convinces no one. Assuming that she does want 
to get out of the mess she has got herself in (not to speak of 
the mess in which she has plunged the country), she can find a 
■way out by drawing a parallel with what happened at the time 
of the Bihar earthquake of 1934. It will be recalled that after 
the failure of the Round Table Conference and Gandhiji’s return, 
the British government launched an offensive and even as the 
Working Committee was meeting at Maui Bhawan in Gamdevi, 
Bombay. Jawaharlal was arrested at Manekpur, I believe, as be 
was travelling from Allahabad (Cbheoki) to Bombay by the Bom* 
bay Mail. I happened to be travelling with him — at that time I 
was working in the AICC office at Swaraj Bhawan. (Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan had already been arrested in Peshawar.) There was 
a round*up of Congress leaders throughout the country. Gandhiji 
was also arrested and imprisoned in Yervada. In reaction, the 
■civil disobedience movement, suspended as a result of the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact, was resumed. This was in Janmry 1933. 

In early 1934 this movement was formally still on, but instead 
■of mass civil disobedience there was civil disobedience by secretly 
recruited persons who on certain announced days came 
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out into the open and civilly broke the law in accordance with 
programmes drawn up by underground State or’ district Congress- 
Committees which were really civil disobedience committees. So, 
when Rajen Babu was released — a few months before the expiry 
of the term — ^the civil disobedience had not yet been called off 
formally. Because with Working Committee members still in jail, 
the movement could not be officially called. 'off. But at the time 
of natural catastrophe of the dimensions of the Great Earth- 
quake, Rajen Babu or no other Congress leader of Bihar could 
■think of carrying on the movement. Their primary and urgent 
duty was to put themselves at the service of the stricken people. 
A relief committee had already been formed, but with Rajen 
Babu in command the entire situation was electrified. Vast relief 
operations were. soon put in motion and l remember that Rajen 
Babu’s relief fund followed ' closely at the heels of the Viceroy’s 
relief fund.’ Soon there was a general jail delivery in Bihar. 
Gandhiji himself came to the State to help.; Jawaharlal also, 
Jamnalaiji"' and many other all-India leaders played 'Some part 
in the relief operations. Professor J. C. Kumarappa ” took charge 
of the accounts section. And so on. iThus without anybody for- 
mally withdrawing the movement, the great calamity having at- 
tracted and absorbed all the attention and energies of the na- 
tional leaders, the civil disobedience programme came fp an 
honourable end. The British government too accepted the position 
and the Special repressive laws were withdrawn or allowed to 
lapse. All prisoners too were released within a few months, either 
having served their terms or as part of policy. 

Should Mrs Gandhi be anxious to normalise the situation, the 
Bihar floods give her an opportunity. If T am released on parole 
or otherwise, my first duty would be ■ to put myself and all my 
friends and co-workers in Bihar and other , States to the serv'ice 
of the people. To think of a movement or struggle at this time 
would be, to mock the unprecedented misery of the people. The 
Bihar movement would thus naturally be' put aside. I have offered 
in my message to the PM that I would work in cooperation with 
the State and Central governments, ’fhat should put her fears 

Bajaj, Gandhian industrialist and for many 
years Treasurer of the Congress Party. 

27. A Gandhian economist, how dead. , 
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at rest. Under these conditions a genera! jail deli\ery of those 
connected wlb the movement should be a logical step. They shall 
all be mobilised for relief I shall invite all-India leaders t(«> 
to Bihar to help us. The sweeping all-India arrests were thoroughly 
unjustified, and with our attention and energies turned tp relief 
work there should be no fear in Mrs Gandhi’s mind about the 
natural catastrophe being utilised by sne for the movement. Thus 
the tension in the country would be cased and democracj’ restored 
and ‘normalcy’, of uhich Mrs Gandhi talks so much, re-established. 

Tic question is, has Airs Gandhi enough imu^nation to see 
all this ? But perhaps a deeper question is, does Mrs Gandhi 
u-ant democracy and normalcy to return ? From all that she has 
been doing since 1971 at least, it appears that she is afraid of 
democracy because then she is not sure if she would remain in 
power. And Mrs Gandhi must remain in power, whatever the 
cost ! Therefore, I am sure there will be no reply from, her, or 
if there is, it will be a negative one Let it be so Perhaps it is 
better that way. Let the people see how far down she can descend. 
Tbs ultimate victory will be the people’s. 

It occurs to roe that there might also be in Mrs Gandhi's mind 
a selfish thought which may prevent her from taking steps to nor- 
malise the situation in Bihar in view of the temble catastrophe. 
She might think that with faj-aprakash and all tha Opposition 
and many San’odaj’a leaders and workers of Bihar being out of 
the way, the entire credit for saving Bihar froni the Great cala- 
mity would go to her and her part)’ and government m Bihar and 
at the Centre. Well, she might think so, but I am sure that as 
soon as the Army and Air Force band back the rebef operations 
to the ciNil powers, all the incCBciencj- and corruption of the Bihar 
Go%emment and administration and of the Bihar Congressmen 
will come into pby. The harvest of all this will not be so plea- 
sant as Mrs Gandhi expects. The experience of the Bihar famine 
of 1966-67 may be recalled. Whatever the faults of the Coalition 
Government which took power in March 1967, it certainly 
set a better record in relief work than the Congress Government 
had done. However, let me hope for the sako of the people of 
Bihar that the Bihar Government and Congress will give a better 
account of themselves this time If the credit goes to them and 
Mrs Gandhi, they would deserve it and no one would mind it. 


N.B. Lest what I have written above about all thought of the 
"‘movement or struggle’ being set aside in Bihar in order to con- 
centrate on relief work should appear as a subconscious or even 
a conscious but concealed ruse to regain freedom from detention, 
I should record here that this is exactly how I have reacted to 
every situation of the kind facing Bihar now. During the Bihar 
famine of 1966-67 this is exactly what I did. All Sarvodaya work 
in the affected districts was suspended, Sarvodaya workers from 
other districts were withdrawn and posted to the affected areas, 
even all-India Sarvodaya leaders were invited and involved, 
Siddharaj Dhaddha being the chief ampug them. 

There was some difference of opinion among Sarvodaya 
workers at that time, but by and large it received overwhelm^ 
ing support. Relief work through gram sabhas was emphasised 
by Ram Murtiji-^ and endorsed by "Vinobaji, but unfortunately 
-there were hardly a dozen villages which had a functioning gram 
sabha that could handle a big jpb like relief. The tendency ift 
the villages generally was for the better-off sections to ensure 
that they got the lion’s share of the relief benefits : I had no 
objection to relief being administered through gram sabhas — ^in 
•fact I whole-heartedly wished it — ^but in view of the vast scale of 
relief operations on which the BRC*’ was working it was just 
impossible, barring very rare exceptions, to rely on the gram 
•sabhas. Again, in the year 1961 when parts of Monghyr district — 
Lakhisarai, Kharagpur and the surrounding areas, I believe— 
which never had been stricken by floods were suddenly overtaken 
by unprecedented floods caused by excessive) rain, particularly in 
the hills, I had the same policy followed. 


P. S. Perhaps the civil disobedience movement did npt quietly 
pass into desuetude as I have noted above, or rather while it 
did so, in fact, it was also formally withdrawn at an AICC 
meeting in Patna, perhaps in May 1934. ‘W' (the Congress So- 
cialists) had opposed it, but the resolution was, of course, passed 
and a constructive programme was adopted. It was at that same 
time that I had called on behalf of the Bihar Socialist Party a 


28. Acharj-a Ram piomirient Sarvodya worker and mtellectual. 

‘"''i f Committee set up by JP to fight tlm unprecedented 
U.ouglit and famine m Bihar, in 1967. 
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'Conference of Congressmen believing in socialism. Acharya 
Narendra Deva presided and Professor Abdul Bari was Chairman 
of the Reception Committee. The Conference met in the Anjuman 
Tslaraia Hall and appointed me Organising Secretary to organise 
an alMndia party of socialist Congressmen within the Indian 
National Congress. Looking back, it seems wrong to have decid- 
•cd' to form a party with its policy and programme, membership, 
constitution and rules. A loose group or bloc would have been 
better and constitutionally valid. The High Command did not 
take any action because the genuineness, sincerity and devotion 
to the cause of independence of the Congress Socialists was 
beyond question 


August 30 


Pages 33*34 show how my concept of struggle need not inevitably 
‘include a struggle against the government of the State; It is up 
to the Government concerned to decide what policy it will follow, 
that of cooperation or of confrontation. The question is, why 
have the Congress govemroents. wherever, faced with a people's 
charter of demands, never found it possible to adopt the path of 
cooperation ? The answer, as I indicated in my letter to the PM, 
lies in the corruption among Congress Ministers Mrs Gandhi’s 
own conduct in collecting crores of rupees from rich businessmen 
for party and election management is a piece of political corrup- 
tion that has compieteiy destroyed tbs moral susceptibilities of 
most power-seeking Congressmen. Party and election funds were 
•collected in Jawaharlal’s time also, in Shri Babu’s” time also 
'(bo speak only of Bihar, but it was done everywhire), but the 
scale of operations was comparatively small and most of the 
money was accounted for. In any case, it never happened that 
only Jawaharlal knew bow much was collected: others also like 
Sardar or S. K. Path knew it. Nor were business bargains struck 
in the process so- shamelessly corrupt as those of which one has 
heard in Mrs Gandhi’s time 

30. Shii Krishna Sinha, first Chirf hJimster of Bihar, who was popu- 
larly known as Shn Babu. 
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N.B. Lest what I have written above about all thought of the 
“movement or struggle’ being set aside in Bihar in order to con- 
centrate on relief work should appear as a subconscious or even 
a conscious but concealed ruse to regain freedom from detention, 
I should record here that this is exactly how I have reacted to 
every situation of the kind facing Bihar now. During the Bihar 
famine of 1966-67 this is exactly what I did. All Sarvodaya work 
in the affected districts was suspended, Sarvodaya workers from 
other districts were withdrawn and posted to the affected areas, 
even all-India Sarvodaya leaders were invited and involved, 
Siddharaj Dhaddha being the chief am.ong them. 

There was some difference of opinion among Sarvodaya 
workers at that time, but by and large it received overwhelm- 
ing support. Relief work through gram sabhas was emphasised 
by Ram Murtiji^ and endorsed by Vinobaji, but unfortunately 
there were hardly a dozen villages which had a functioning gram 
sabha that could handle a big job like relief. The tendency iti 
the villages generally was for the better-off sections to ensure 
that they got the lion’s share of the relief benefits : I had no 
objection to relief being administered through gram sabhas — in 
fact I whole-heartedly wished it — but in view of the vast scale of 
relief operations on which the BRC*’ was working it was just 
impossible, barring very rare exceptions, to rely on the gram 
sabhas. Again, in the year 1961 when parts of Monghyr district — 
Lakhisarai, Kharagpur and the surrounding areas, I believe — ^ 
which never had been stricken by floods were suddenly overtaken 
by unprecedented floods caused by excessive) rain, particularly in 
the hills, I had the same policy followed. 


P. S. Perhaps the civil disobedience movement did not quietly 
pass into desuetude as I have noted above, or rather while it 
did so. in fact, it was also fowially withdrawn at an AICC 
meeting in Patna, perhaps in May 1934, ‘We’ (the Congress So- 
cialists) had opposed it, but the resolution was, of course, passed 
and a constructive programme was adopted. It was at that same 
iime t at I had called on, behalf of the Bihar Socialist Party a 


28. Acharj-a Ram Murti, prominenl Sarvodya worker and inteUectual. 
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•conference of Congressmen believing in socialism. Acharj-a 
Narendra Deva presided and Professor Abdul Bari was Chairman 
of the Reception Committee. The Conference met in the Anjuman 
Tslamia Hall and appointed me Organising Secretary to organise 
an all-India party of socialist Congressmen within the Indian 
National Congress. Looking back, it seems wrong to have dccid- 
• ed to form a party with its policy and programme, membership, 
constitution and rules. A loose group or bloc would have been 
better and constitutionally valid. The High Command did not 
take any action because the genuineness, sincerity and devotion 
to the cause of independence of the Congress Socialists w’as 
beyond question. 


August 30 


Pages 33-34 show how my concept of struggle need not inevitably 
’include a struggle against the government of the Statej It is up 
to the Gavernmsnt concerned to decide what policy it will follow: 
that of cooperation or of confrontation. The question is, why 
have the Congress governments, wherever, faced with a people’s 
charter of demands, never found it possible to adopt the path of 
cooperation ? The answer, as I indicated in my letter lo the PM, 
lies in the corruption ampng Congress Ministers Mrs Gandhi’s 
•own conduct in collecting crorcs of rupees from rich businessmen 
for party and election management is a piece of political corrup- 
tion that has completely destroyed the moral susceptibilities of 
most power-seeking Congressmen. Party and election funds were 
•collected in JawaharlaVs time also, in Shri Babu’s” time also 
(to speak only of Bihar, but it was done everywhro-e), but the 
scale of operations was comparatively small and most of the 
money was accounted, for. In any case, it newer happened that 
only Jawaharlal knew how much was collected; others also like 
Sardar or S K. Patil knew it. Nor were business bargains struck 
in the process so shamelessly corrupt as those of which one has 
heard in Mrs Gandhi's time. 

30 SM Krishna Sinha, first Chief Minister of Bihar, who was popu- 
larly known as Shri Babu. 
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Be that as it may, corruption being the focal point of the recent 
students’ and people’s movements, and the Congress Ministries 
in the States or at the Centre not being prepared to face the issue, 
they could not but adopt the oonsislently hostile attitude they 
have adopted to the movement. There was also perhaps a stron- 
ger reason, though it was not visible. When the Congress found 
that the movement was not going to be satisfied with superficial' 
remedies but that it was also aiming to bring about basic funda- 
mental changes in society, including basic political changes— in- 
short, a total revolution— it was too much for it to stomach. 
Opposition from the Government was natural, through raising a 
cloud of dust about ‘danger to democracy’, danger of ‘internal 
disturbance’, etc. 

The question is, will the Opposition parties behave differently?' 
That is yet to be seen. But having once joined the movement, no 
doubt to exploit it for party and election purposes (which is in 
the very nature of political parties), they find themselves not 
only committed to the final goal of total revolution but also being 
radicalised in the process of the struggle. Even about exploiting 
the movement for party ends, I cannot deny that they have tried 
to do so in Bihar — the better organised and disciplined the party, 
the more guilty it has been. But in the total picture, it will not 
be wrong to say that the interests of the struggle have been 
generally placed above the interests of the party. The only excep- 
tions are places where only one party holds sway and the non- 
party forces among students, citizens and the local San'odaya 
workers are weak; the party in question has in that case identi- 
fied its party interests with the interests of the struggle. It was' 
precisely with a view to strengthening the non-party forces that 
I had been busy organising a new volunteer force of non-party 
youths and students called Chhatra-Yuva Sangharsha Vahini. A . 
big rally of these youths was to be held and addressed by me at 
Patna on the day of my arrest, 26th June 1975. 

There is one difficulty about this concept of peaceful social 
or total revolution. Can the necessary psychological climate of 
struggle be created at will ? If not, the struggle of this concept 
IS as unlikely to get off the ground as "Vinobaji’s movement for 
^am swarajya. True, the pre-conditions for a social struggle 
(using .he term social in its widest sense) - are always present 
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in poverty, unemployment, mis-education, etc. But still there is 
need for a spark to kindle the fires of struggle, to set alight the 
dry tinder-box of Indian society. 

There is another minor difficulty too. That is about the non- 
Congress and non-CPI Opposition parties. Unless a struggle in- 
volves struggle against the Congress government they wllj not 
feel attracted towards it, because in that case it hardly promises 
any dividends. Indeed, they might fear that if the struggle is 
against the vested interests (as it must to have any meaning), 
their participation in it might adversely affect their electoral 
chances. This may not be true cf some of tha left parties, how- 
ever. 

Is there an answer to these difficulties ? No, if we start writ^ 
ing on a clean slate. The future struggle must be related to the 
past struggle and pick up the thread where it had been dropped 
when the arrests were made and the Emergency was clamped 
down The longer the fighters arc kept in prison, the better 
would it be for resumption of the struggle It is difficult at tius 
stage to guess when, if at all, the general elections to tbs Lol* 
Sabha and the Vidhan Sabbas will be held. ‘If at all' in the 
preceding sentence is perhaps a wrong presumption. In her 
statements and interviews in the last two months Mrs Gandhi 
has repeatedly committed henelf to holding elections. ^Tien, 
is the question. From her point of view the nght time will be 
when the Opposiion is sufficiently demoralised and tbs people 
won over by her 20-point programme and sugared words and 
announcement of dazzling policies — which like fireworks will 
dazzle for a moment, then leave everything behind just as it 
was before. Whenever that moment comes for Mrs Gandhi, 
the election dates will be announced and the detenus released 
With all the Opposition leaders and other detenus remaining in 
jail, the election would be an utter fares It would be difficult 
for Mrs Gandhi to persuade public opinion in India and abroad, 
particularly m the West, that elections under such conditions 
could ever be an exercise in democracy. Not even the British 
dared to do that in India, 

Now, whatever happens in other States, the Congress has no 
chance in Bihar in a free and fair election. Then, with a pro- 
stniggle government established, the struggle would be resumed 
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again, (By the way, this could be done in Gujarat today, but 
there seems to be no one there to relate the Navanirman 
movement to the present most favourable political situation in 
that State.) However, it may be Bihar’s opportunity and good 
fortune to show how a society could be changed with the active 
coopeiation between the people and the government. 

Here I must comment on the usual talk of ‘cooperation of 
the people’, ‘participation of the people’, etc. Mrs Gandhi is 
also indulging a great deal in such talk and Mr Boropah — ^yes, 
the inevitable Mr Borooah— is busy setting up committees of 
the people to do this. In the heyday of Community Develop- 
ment this was common claptrap. But we who were working at 
the ground level then — in the villages — discovered what all that 
meant. It did not mean any initiative on the part of the people; 
it only meant that the better-off people in the villages drained 
off everything or almost everything that the development pipe- 
line was bringing to the people. 

The case I am visualising for Bihar would be different. The 
struggle committees, the janata sarkars would pick up the thread 
where it was broken and beginning with the items of the move- 
ment’s programme as it stood at that moment, they would forge 
ahead towards the goal of total revolution, thef State government 
helping where its help was needed and taking help where it 
needed help itself. It is an exciting picture and I do pray to God 
to be spared to play such part as I may in this historic process. 

What about other States ? Well, I think Bihar’s example would 
provide the stimulus and the movement — struggle and recons- 
truction, confrontation and cooperation — would spread. 


August 31 


Dear Mr. Devasahayam,*' 

I have been thinking of my request to the PM about being 
released on parole. It seems to me that the possibility of my 
using the opportunity for political purposes might weigh bn tha 
PM s mind and make it difficult for her to take a positive deci- 

31. Mr M. G. Devasahayam, Deputy Commissioner of Chandigarh. 
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sion. Apprehending this. 1 hereby request you to have it con- 
veyed to the PM as soon as possible that there need be no 
apprehension at all on this score. I would consider it immoral 
and impolitic to exploit the period of freedom allowed to me 
for any political puipose. Indeed to talk of pohtics at this time 
would be to mock the miseries and sufferings of the people. No- 
one with a grain of human sympathy would ever think of doing 
such a thing 

I have just re*read the draft of my message to the PM. (By 
the way, it was written in a sort of telegraphic language so that 
it could be communicated by telephone or wire.) On re-reading 
the message I find that assurance that I would confine myself 
to relief work alone is already implicit in it. It is made some- 
what explicit by the words ‘in cooperation with the State and 
Central governments’. 

I shall be grateful if you have this clarification conveyed to 
Delhi S3 that it reaches tbs PM before she fakes a decision on 
my request. 

Yours Sincerely, 
Jayaprarash Narayak 


(Notes continued) 


August 31 


What I wrote yesterday may be only tme way a movement for total 
change might spread to other States. But there is another and 
more probable way perhaps. As the Gujarat and Bihar move- 
ments showed, it might grow out of a comparatively minor 
agitation and then spread like wildfire. In Gujarat it began with 
agitation against a students’ hostel warden and rapidly grew, 
forcing Mrs Gandhi and the Central government to compel 
the Gujarat Ministry to resign and finally dissolve the Assembly. 
Unfortunately, there was no one in Gujarat who could have 
carried forward the movement until at least its other aims had 
been achieved; removal of corruption, educational reform, so- 
lution of the problem of unemployment. For the students of 
Gujarat it was a' dazzling victory and no one can blame them 
for being dazzled by their success. That success and Morarjibhai’s 
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;fast led to elections being held arid the victory of the Janata 
Front This too was a great outcome of that struggle. But, like 
Chandrashekhar, historians in the future might ask: ‘What 
•was it all for If that was all, why could they not wait until the 
next election?’ This is one of Mrs Gandhi’s favourite propa- 
:ganda themes. 

Well, this question and this line of propaganda wpuld have 
been quite valid had the Gujarat movement ended merely in 
replacing the Congress with the Janata Front in power. Super- 
ficially, it appears like this. But on deeper understanding the 
•conclusion becomes inescapable that the Gujarat movement was 
a path-finder in India’s march towards democracy, withal par- 
liamentary democracy, in which the demos, the people, are not 
■mere passive agents but are active, demanding and in the end 
commanding. The Gujarat movement established for the first 
time in India the primacy of the people, going over the heads 
of organised parties and asserting their will. True, it were the 
students and the youths who seemed to be manning the battle- 
front, but without the support of the people behind them they 
could not have won. And the reason why the people backed 
the students was that the latter articulated the people’s own 
grievances, desires and aims (no matter how vaguely formulated). 
India and Indian democracy will never be the same after the 
Gujarat movement. Having said all this, I must again repeat 
that it was a pity (a) the Gujarat movement ended with 
the dissolution of the Assembly, and (b) no one is trying to 
utilise a friendly and responsive government to re-start a revo- 
lutionary movement — call it a Nava-Navaniraman movement or 
whatever — that could present an example of ho\v there could be 
cooperation in place of confrontation in bringing about a total 
revolution in society. 

I seem to have digressed from the main point I set out to 
mahe at the begmning. It is simply this that ho one can tell 
after Gujarat and Bihar what little spark anywhere may lead 
to a revolutionary movement in a State or in any area. The 
preconditions being present everywhere as in the two examples. 
It can begin and spread anyivhere in the country. This' is another, 
and a quite unpredictable manner in which a Bihar-type move- 
ment may develop in other parts of India. 
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(Notes continued) 


Septemhcr 1 


In one of her statements Mrs Gandhi, speaking obliquely about 
me and my colleagues in the movement, said that for us the 
students could do no wrong: they could bum dow-n buses, com- 
mit other kinds of violence and scenes of rowdyism, but (for us) 
they were sacred, nothing could be said agamst them, etc., etc. 
iVow, I had decided not to comwent any more on Mrs Gandhi's 
■sayings, but on this point I must say something because the 
•studenta, have played such a vital role in both the Gujarat and 
Bihar movements and they are likely to play a greater part in 
the future. In Gujarati there is no doubt that violence was com- 
mitted against both propeny and person. Bui this ^vas done by a 
small section of the students who were either anxious to show 
how militant they were or were under the influence of a political 
party that was not committed to peaceful methods. In most 
■cases of violence police provocation sometimes in extreme and 
indecent forms, was the spark Be that as it may, the bulk of 
the students participating in the Gujarat movement believed 
la and adhered to peaceful methods. Interestingly, one of the 
most prominent leaders of the Navanirman Samiti, who was 
the most vocal advocate of violence, has now joined Mrs Gandhi’s 
party. 

As for Bihar, it has been admitted even in official quarters 
that but for my intcrvetilioa and active guidance there would 
have been widespread violence by the students. Mrs Gandhi 
knows the facts but she has not the honesty to give the Devil 
his due. She was maligning me when she said that the students 
■could bum and destroy, but I (referrine to ms indirectly as she 
mostly does) never condemned Iheir action. This is a lie. To 
■give only one example, when the Satyagrahis in Bihar in the 
•early days were trymg by entreaty and lying in their path to 
prevent the MLAs from entering the Assembly, and one day 
when some MLAs were manhandled by the Sat>’agTahis, result- 
mg in someone’s shirt being tom, I publicly condemned it and 
wrote to the Speaker. Mr Harinath Mishra, expressing my sorrow 
•and requesting him' to convey my deep regrets and apologies to 
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;fast led to elections being held and the victoiy of the Janata 
Front. This too was a great outcome of that struggle. But, like 
Chandrashekhar, historians in the future might ask: ‘What 
•was it all for? If that was all, why could they not wait until the 
next election?’ This is one of Mrs Gandhi’s ' favourite propa- 


ganda themes. 

Well, this question and this line of propaganda would have 
been quite valid had the Gujarat movement ended merely in 
replacing the Congress with the Janata Front in power. Super- 
ficially, it appears like this. But on deeper understanding the 
•conclusion becomes inescapable that the Gujarat movement was 
a path-finder in India’s march towards democracy, withal par- 
liamentary democracy, in which the demos, the people, are not 
■mere passive agents but are active, demanding and in the end 
commanding. The Gujarat movement established for the first 
time in India the primacy of the people, going over the heads 
of organised parties and asserting their will. True, it were the 
students and the youths who seemed to be manning the battle- 
front, but without the support of the people behind them they 


could not have won. And the reason why the people backed 
the students was that the latter articulated the people’s own 
grievances, desires and aims (no matter how vaguely formulated). 
India and Indian democracy will never be the same after the 
Gujarat movement. Having said all this, I must again repeat 
that it was a pity (a) the Gujarat movement ended with 
the dissolution of the Assembly, and (b) no one is trying to 
utilise a friendly and responsive government to re-start a revo- 
lutionary movement — call it a Nava-Navaniraman movement or 
whatever— that could present an example of how there could be 
cooperatmn in place of confrontation in bringing about a total 
revolution in society. 


I seem to have digressed from the main point I set out to 

make at the beginning. It is simply this that ho one can tell 

after Gujarat and Bihar what little spark anywhere may lead 

Hiovement in a State or in any area. The 

it con present everywhere as in the two examples,' 

an? n anyivhere in the country. This' is another, 

ment ^ Bihar-type moVe- 

ment mad develop m other parts of India. ■ 
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(Notes continued) 


September 1 


In one of her statements Mrs Gandhi, speaking obliquely about 
me and my colleagues in the movement, said that for us the 
students could do no %\Tong: they could bum down buses, com- 
mit other kinds of \iolence and scenes of rowdyism, but (for us) 
they ttere sacred, nothing could be said against them, etc., etc. 
Now, I had decided not to comment any more on Mrs Gandhi’s 
•sayings, but on this point I must say something because tne 
-students, have placed such a vital role m both the Gujarat and 
Bihar movements and they are likely to play a greater part in 
the future. In Gujarat there is no doubt that violence was com- 
mitted against both property and person. But this was done by a 
small section of the students who were either anxious to show’ 
how militant they were or were under the influence of a political 
party that was not committed to peaceful methods. In most 
cases of violence police provocation sometimes in extreme and 
indecent forms, was the spark. Be that as it may, the bulk of 
the students participating in tbs Gujarat movement bebeved 
In and adhered to peaceful methods. Interestingly, one of the 
most prominent leaders of the Navamrman Samiti, who was 
the most vocal advocate of violence, has now joined Mrs Gandhi’s 
party. 

As for Bihar, it has been admitted even in official quarters 
that but for my intervention and active guidance there would 
have been widespread violence by the students Mrs Gandhi 
knows the facts but she has not the honesty to give the Devil 
his due. She was mali gnin g me when she said that the students 
could bum and destroy, but I (referring to me indirectly as she 
mostly does) never condemned iheir action. This is a lie. To 
give only one example, when the Satyagrahis in Bihar in the 
early days were trying by entreaty and lying in their path to 
prevent the MLAs from entering the Assembly, and one day 
^hen some MLAs were manhandled by the Satyagrahis, result- 
ing in someone’s shirt being tom. I publicly condemned it and 
'V'Tote to the Speaker. Mr Harinath Mishra, expressing my sorrow 
nnd requesting him to convey my deep regrets and apologies to 
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the MLAs concerned. (The Speaker was kind enough to read; 
out my letter in the Assembly.) There were also some other- 
occasions when, I had condemned violence and urged strict ad- 
herence to peaceful methods. When a constable was killed— he 
himself was innocent— by a violent mob which had been un- 
necessarily provoked, not only did I condemn the act but also- 
publicly apologised to the Bihar Police, sent my condolences 
to his widdw as well as a sum of Rs. 5,000. No, the Bihar- 
movement or any other Bihar-type movement does not think 
and will never think that the students or, for that matter, any- 
one else is above the law and could do what he liked. Where- 
a particular law had to be disobeyed, it had to> be done, in an 
organised and peaceful manner. No one in the movement was; 
or will ever be allowed to take the law in his own hands. 

So much for violence and the students in the movement. But 
the important thing for Mrs Gandhi is to find out why university- 
students burn buses and commit similar other acts. It is one 
of the most important questions before the country. Studies 
on student unrest do not give all the answers. But it is possible- 
to formulate a policy on the basis of the answers available. But' 
who will have the courage to put this policy into practice?' 
The policy will cover not ohly the educational field but also 
many other fields, such as economic and social development,, 
their direction, and the restructuring of the class organisation- 
of society. I am afraid the middle classes, from whom most 
politicians, bureaucrats, teachers, businessmen, professionals, and' 
the like come, will, on one specious pretext or another, block- 
any revolutionary change either in the educational system or 
the socio-economic, political, cultural sphere. Maybe, some day- 
in these Notes I shall elaborate this point. 

Under the Emergency there may be no buses being burnt- 
today and Mrs Gandhi might think she has solved the problem 
of student unrest, indiscipline and violence. But if the Emergency 
lasts longer, Mrs Gandhi may be faced with a most unexpected, 
explosion. 
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(Notes continued) • September 1 


Earlier in these Notes (see entry for July 21) I have nientionjd 
the two drops of essence that I ivanted to dhul out ot all the 
:Iang and clamour of the Bibar movement. If the objectives of 
the Bihar type of people’s movement were to be listed, the 
two objectives stated in the aforesaid Notes would be the first 
to be included. The other objective would be to start a revolu- 
tionary movement of total' change in society with the participa- 
lion of the people, with the youth and students in' the forefront 
perhaps, cither with the cooperation of the government or in 
confrontation with it. The role of political parties will hav^ to 
be discussed. The agents of change, the Vanguard; the role of 
idealistic youth; the need for a comprehensive struggle for 
change ; thesa points will have to be clearly elaborated I have 
noted them down here merely as an aid to memory. This has 
to be elaborated in the next few days 


September 4 


The letter to the PM” has not gone yet. I have not even 
bothered to make the final draft. 1 am wailing for a response 
from Delhi. 

Some sort of response has come today. Mr Vorah.” Additional 
Secretary, Food and Agriculture Minisliy, Delhi, came this 
afternoon. He was advised to see ms by Professor P. N. Dhar. 
Mr Vorah told me how he went to Patna and all that he found 
there and did. The most extraordinary thing I Isamt from him 
was how the CM.** CS ** and other ministers and officers, except 

33. See Appendix 2 This letter drafted on 5^teciter 2, but nar 
not lent to the Prime hLoister. 

33 Mr B, B. Vorah, an expert on problems of soJ and water conier^ 
vat’oa in India. « 

31. Qiief Minister. 

33 Chief Secretary. 
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the Commissioner, Patna and the DM, were in a ‘trauma’ and 
had hardly moved to do anything. The CM was marooned in 
his house, but had not thought of getting out by boat or by 
wading through the flood waters. Mr Vorah, like a senior officer, 
was very circumspect and restrained about it all. It was clear 
from his report that had not the Central government moved in 
the matter and made use of the Air Force and taken steps to 
•activise the State government, the latter would have done little 
until the situation had improved enough by the flood waters 
receding. Ini all this Mr Vorah’s part seems to have been out- 
standing. 

Listening to all that Mr. Vorah said. I wondered why he had 
been sent to me. Again, he was circumspect but it was clear 
that Professor Dhar wanted to find; out what my reaction was. 
Sensing this, I told Mr Vorah when he had finished, that what 
I had heard from him made me still more eager and anxious to 
be with the stricken people of Patna and Bihar in order to 
serve them to the best of my ability. I told him that people' 
must be helped to help themselves and for that they must be 
awakened from their trauma and organised. This, the Govern- 
ment, the Congress leaders, I am afraid, could! not do — this too 
I told Mr Vorah. Bihar’s misfortune is a national misfortune 
and a national effort has to be made. If I were free I could 
mobilise volunteers from the rest of the country, raise funds, 
etc, I told him that one rupee spent by an honest voluntary 
relief body was equal to ten spent by the government. So I 
begged the Government of India or, rather, the PM to give 
serious and sympathetic thought to my earlier request. - 

I told Mr Vorah another thing which was relevant to this 
problem though he was uneasy about discussing any political 
aspect of the matter. I told him to tell Professor Dhar from me 
that this was a good time to- review the entire policy that had 
bwcn followed in the name of the Emergency. I assured him 
t at th..re could be no question of anyone exploiting this un- 
precedented calamity for political ends. Political exploitation Of 

he Bihar situation would be a mockery of the sufferings of the 
people. 

An interesting and encouraging thing that I found was that 
Mr Vorah had studied the problem of water management, ,an- 
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nual washing off of the fertile t<^ soil into the sea and other 
related problems. He seemed very keen about something serious 
and long-term being done about it, and added that what was 
needed was political will. I told him I could not agree more 
with him. In Bihar, I have noticed that during every great 
natural calamity, like the great famine of 1966-67, there was a 
lot of talk of long-term solutions, of war-footing operations, but 
once the calamity was over, the sordid selfish game of politics 
started.' What I did not teli him was I wondered if it would be 
nny different this time. 

Mr Vorah's estimate was that a comprehensive use of water 
management and land management would cost about Rs. 50 
thousand crore — a large sum for a poor country. But if the 
losses from natural calamities are added up Rs. 50 thousand 
<rore might already have been lost since independence. During 
the Bihar famine the loss was estimated at Rs 600 crore. The 
Bihar CM estimates this year’s flood losses at Rs 500 crore, 
of which Patna’s share is Rs 100 crore. 

Incidentally, here is the answer to the question often asked 
(among others by ms too) why Bihar so ncbly endowed by 
nature is (be poorest State in India. This is certainly the most 
important reason. Within a decade, counting from 1966, Bihar 
has suffered a Joss of Rs 1100 crore — and that too from] only 
two calamities, the famine and this year’s floods. Besides, every 
year some part or another of (he State has suffered either from 
"drought or floods. 


September 5 


Tapan Dasgupta has a short piece of reporting from Patna in 
today’s Hindustan Times. What a grmi, frightful picture has he 
■drawn ! What complete lack of leadership or initiative on the 
part of the Bihar Muflstry and Mrs Gandhi’s wonderful party 
in the State ! It seems there was complete paralysis on their 
part on the 25tb, 26th, 27lli — the worst days. As Mr Vorah 
said yesterday, the CM and the others had an attack of trauma, 
from which they hardly recovered until the Central government 
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took the initiative. The very first meeting held in. Patna, ‘called' 
"by the CM, of the principal officers of the State government, 
the Electricity Board Chief, the DS, Railways, the Air Force 
and Army leaders was at Mr Vorah’s initiative ! Hpwever, it 
gladdens one’s heart to know that all citizens were not suffering 
from trauma, that some ordinary folks had shown initiative and 
inventiveness. And who is this young man. Suresh ? He must 
be a remarkably brave, resourceful and humane person. Accord- 
ing to Tapan,' his was the first relief enterprise, wading through- 
chest-deep water with biscuits and other things. God knows 
tliere must have' been scores of such young men or even older 
men and women in ‘other areas showing initiative in different 
ways. Ah, how my heart- yearns to be in Patna and in Bihar at 
this moment !,If God wills, I shall' be there. 


September 5 


The Egypt-Israeli agreement has been signed by two parties at 
Geneva, Russia, as expected, declined to send a representative,, 
so the US also stayed away. 

Dr Kissinger deserves the grateful thanks of humanity for 
bringing about some advance— important only in holding the- 
promise of a more solid and comprehensive agreement not only 
e Ween thesp two nations but also comprehending that intrepid- 
and brave patriot, Arafat, and then, naturally, Syria too. Presi- 
ent Sadat is surely a very wise and far-seeing statesman. It 
must have taken great courage to do what he has done. I hope 

LsasT i agreement is concluded and no. 

D“acefnl cutting short the newly-bpm hope of a 

the world ^sia. .Not only West Asia but- 

attention to ^h i Sadat is anxious to turn his- 

riaht to exist nnrt t r recognize that Israel has a' 

They must also 1 ° within secure and guaranteed borders. 

in" solution • no cannot ever be a last- 

o solution, np matter who wins. And they must remember 
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that a serious war in West Asia must inextricably entangle the 
two superpowers, which might mean the end of the world, or at 
least of the world as it is and is promising to be. Perhaps it is 
here that there lies safety for humanity. Wlien faced with the 
ultimate choice of war or* peace between them, they must with- 
draw from the brink and choose peace, not out of love for 
humanity but for their own existence upon this earth. So the 
initiative very appropriately lies in the handsi of that wisest and 
bravest of recent Arab leaders, including Nasser, President 
Anwar Sadat One hopes that Saudi Arabia, solid and autho- 
ritative and also balanced, will be oo Sadat's side and on the 
side of a just and lasting peace, 

Russia is perhaps worried about the balance of power in West 
Asia. Russia is a great country with a great stake in peace. As 
the Arab-Israeli conflict is slowly resolved, both America and 
Russia will find that Arab nationalism W’ill, not brook anyone’s 
interference m their affairs The Russians have a reliable agent 
in every country, (he local communist party But I do not see 
any great future for any of these parties, because whenever there 
Is a conflict in the present world system between genuine national- 
ism and communism with exlra-ierritorial patriotism, communism 
will come the loser, unless Russia is able to deploy her armies in 
these countries as she has been doing in Eastern Europe. But if 
Russia is ever immature enough to do sucK a thing, she will be 
face to face w-jih American power. No. I do ftot think that is a 
possible course to follow for either America or Russia. The 
W’orld has shrunken so, and these superpowers sit so astnde the 
earth, that for them the balance of power is no longer regional, 
as in the old days of European imperialism For them it is really 
a World balance of power. And there, though in fighting capacity 
both seem to be equal, Russia has to catch up with Amenca in 
production, both agricultural and industrial and with the neces- 
sary technology for that. For Russia that means the gut of the 
balance of power with America 
Coming back to communism in West Asia, the Russian brand 
will have to compete with the Chinese and this may be a need- 
ling matter for the Russian giant. The Chinese giant, no mal in 
military and economic power, may become quite d senous n\al 
in the svar for winning men’s minds and hearts But this will not 
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affect seriously the balance of power in West- Asia as the tern^ 
is usually understood. Or s.o it seems to me. 


September 5 


Tarkunde has very kindly sent me again (earlier he had, -sent me- 
the Bhagvadgita, 2 volumes of the Upanishads and a good book 
on the latter by Swami Ranganathananda) four books by Rajni 
Kothari, and D. L. Sheth. One of them is the first number .of a 
very hopeful journal, Alternaiives^ edited by Rajni. In this last 
one there is a fine and lucid article — ^the very first one — ^by Fritz: 
Schumacher. 

As I read Fritz’s article a whole host of memories crowded in 
my mind. The most vivid o^ them was how on two occasions I 


had Fritz invited (by the Planning Commission), how' he visited 
Sokhodeora, spoke and stayed at the Varanasi Institute and 
generally stimulated the Gandhians, the academicians, the scien- 
tists and others. On his last visit Mrs Gandhi made him stay for 45 
minutes (D. P. Dhar, Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commis- 
sion, had given him only 10 minutes and had expected the PM 
too to give him no more time). Mrs Gandhi at the end of the 
interview asked Fritz to give her in writing a few points on which 
Me could ask her economic advisers to work. This Fritz did. 
But nothing came out of it. As Fritz writes in this article (‘Alter- 
natives in Technology ), ‘government is never more than the 
executive of Ae prevailing system, implementing that system’s 
p ilosophy^. This is much nearer the facts in the world today 

time. (I might also 

recall here that when I founded the Gandhian Institute I invited 

aPTPPnW j I^'rectorship for a few; years. He was quite 

S unfortunately at that veiy time his 

children Fr't ° cancer, I believe — ^leaving behind a number of 

An™ thnf at that time. 

Anjwvay that tragedy upset all his plans. After a year or more- 


36. Gandhian Institute of St 
instance in the early ’sixties aw 


at Varanasi. If) was started at IP’s 
was its Honorary Director till 1972, 
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he married again and he had to start a new life. He could hardly 
think of coming to India nor could I think of pressing him to do 
so. I had met Fritz during our first visit— Pmbha’s and mine— to. 
Great Britain and Europe. That was in 1958 perhaps.. We were 
invited by the Socialist Union of which Rita Hindcn was the 
moving spirit. Fritz also was in that Union. The Union is dead 
now, but the Socialist Commentary goes on, though Rita is also 
no more ) 

Now, what would be the ‘prevailing system* in India and its 
philosophy ? That is a very interesting question. Is there a system, 
first of all ? While 80 per cent of the population lives in the 
villages, 20 per cent of it is urban Some of it is made up of indus- 
trial labour, some of the class IV employees and yet some more- 
of the class HI employees. Though there is much poverty and 
filth' and slums in the urban areas, migration to the towns and 
cities goes on steadily. Only a small part of it finds employment, 
blit the movement of popuhtioo. continues. Leaving out industrial 
labour and class HI and IV employees, there are economically 
belter-off people, a tiny part of them quite aSluent in the Western 
style-of-Iiving sense Then there are students, school and univer- 
sity. There are officers of government and raimsiers (in the capital 
cities) If there is a system it is made up of these elements and 
tbe system’s philosophy is that of the educated and economic elite 
The elite from the rural areas are being constantly sucked into 
the urban areas. 

What is the philosophy of this system ^ To have more of what 
they have, to climb higher up and. on the radical fringes (socia- 
list, communist, etc), to see that more persons have what they 
h3^c— i.e. spread the benefit All politics, all education, all privi- 
leges are confined to this tmy layer of society at the top — nof 
tecessarily all capitalists, but all privileged — the public sector, 
leaving out agriculture, is perhaps the larger part of the industrial 
ccoDOmy. 

la India, this tiny layer of the elite, barring rare individuals. 
«'aiits more modem technofegy. more industrialisation, more 
mechanization and chemicaJisation of agriculture. That is the 
tthos of modernism in India. So. men if Fri'z mernentony 
impressed Mrs Gandhi by his simple thesis, the system s phiio- 
tophy buried it deep down. 
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(NoUs continued) 


September 6 


The question of the Bihar m-ovement and other similar move- 
ments getting involved with Opposition political parties has 
worried a number of friendly intellectuals and many well-wishers. 
I have been no less worried myself about it. As I look back I ask 
myself, did I make a mistake, and i£ so, what was it? I have 
asked myself this question again and again during the movement 
also. What were, and are, the answers ? Thero is no doubt that 
if the movement had not got mixed up with Opposition parties, 
its character, its experimental utility, its educative value, its ability 
to enable the people to see their problems with their own eyes 
<not the eyes of the parties) and to think of their responsibility 
to do whatever lay in their power to solve their problems, to 
■change themselves and change their material and E.ocial environ- 
ment, and if they must offer peaceful resistance or non-cobpera- 
tion in this process, to do so singly, in groups or in ‘mass*^ (i.e., 
through a mass movement) would not have been compromised. 

But the ideal never gets translated into practice without suffer- 
ing deterioration. The first difficulty was, and will be again when- 
ever the attempt is made anew, that it is just not possible to 
keep political parties from coming into an open mass movement. 
True, if the movement had been confined tp the Sarvodaya work- 
■ers alone and its principle was to keep away all political parties 
(including the ruling party), it would have been possible to 

keep them away. But, then, there would have been no people’s 
movement. 


Another aspect of this difficulty is that I did not start the move- 

V it direction, spread 

and depth. I am afraid, elsewhere and at other times other men 
vantmg to build a people’s movement will be faced mth similar 
I ua ions, oreover, at its start, while the Bihar students’ move- 
v-M tru y a non-party affair and 80 t to 90 per cent of the 
no '''°*tien who participated in its programmes had 

■of stiiftpnt its leadership was surely made up 

lions nnft personnel who had strong party affilia- 

Lons nnd who ondonbWIy were gnided by fte party JeSers ont- 
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side. The parties involved were mainly four— Jana! Sangh, Socia. 
aist Party, BLD and Congress (O). At several univenity centres the 
Jana Sangh was the strongest element, in some the BLD and the 
SP. The Congress (O) leadership in the Steering Committee was 
qu]‘c mature and jnfluentiaJ, though nuaisncaHy weak. 

Now this was the situation when my association with the Bihar 
students’ in-ovement suited. The political parties were there al- 
xeady. In fact, it will be admitted by all objective observers that 
my influence kept the party influences Iow< helped to evolve a 
<onsen3us, and give the movement— at the start the students’ 
movement and then the people’s movement— a non-party political 
<baracter. 

There is yet another, and theoretically the most important, 
aspect of this problem of parties and a non-party people’s move- 
ment. It is well known that both the Gujarat and Bihar move- 
ments started with certain demands or charges laid at the door 
of the State government . corruption {specially in government), 
unemployment, educational reform (or revolution) plus minor 
■complaints about examinations, admissions, hostels, etc Now, as 
2 have said earlier in these Notes, it was up to the State govern* 
ment to have met the students m a friendly manner and discussed 
ihe demands seriously and done something about them. But 
•when in either State the goveromem chose the path of confronta* 
tion, a struggle against the government became mevitable The 
■situation immediately attracted the Opposition parties as honey 
attracts flies. What docs one do in a situation like this ? The 
■conclusion from this is that an attempt should be made to avoid 
■a confrontation with the government, as Vinobaji wanted me to 
•do. (His reasons, of course, were different, as I have explained 
■earlier in these pages.) The question is can you do it ? No one, 
at least no one who has no party affiliation and therefore no 
•motivation to exploit every situation for partisan ends, and who 
■still is anxious to start a peaceful revolutionary movement, i e . 
a movement to bring about basic changes in society and in social 
attitudes, can ever, in the conditions of our country, avoid a con- 
frontation with the kind of government we have. But if the mira- 
cle happens and tbs government and the ruling party come for- 
ward to cooperate with the revolnlionary movement, that would 
be something to celebrate, not to mourn But I do not see the 
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Congress under Mrs Gandhi ever behaving thus. What about the- 
Opposition parties ?■ Will they behave any better ? That is to be^ 
seen. I personally think they will, at least, in Bihar and hopefully 
ia other States too, provided there were in those States popular 
movements of change. 

This brings me to the last part of this question. 

Is the involvement of the political parties in a Bihar-type peo- 
ple’s movement an unmixed evil ? Its faults are obvious enough, 
as touched upon briefly in the foregoing and as articulated by 
every friendly and understanding critic. But in the first place,, 
in an open movement involving the greater bulk of college stud- 
ents and the people, it is impossible to keep anyone out as I have 
shown above. After all, the parties that entered the movement in 
Bihar did not enter as parties, and their leaders, workers and 
sympathisers came in as individuals. These parties, of course, at 
their formal meetings outside the movement, passed resolutions 
and issued statements fully supporting the movement. But the 
question to ask is, is the participation of! Opposition parties an 
unmixed evil ? My unhesitating answer is No. Its first result, 
too obvious to be argued, is that it lends strength to the move- 
ment. But the more important thing is that the parties undergo- 
a sea-change in the process. True^ this would not happen in a 
State where there is no strong non-party leadership in the move- 
ment. But in Bihar it has happened. All the parties involved are 
committed to the aims of total revolution and to tlie dynamics 
of change : struggle. Thi.s is no small gain. And I would invite 
the consideration of my intellectual friends to this great possi- 
bility. So far, we have seen students’ and people’s struggle in 
the form of confrontation with the government. Iq Bihar, after 
the next elections there is every possibility of witnessing a people’s 
struggle in cooperation with the State government. I hope- the 
baptism of fire through which the Opposition has passed and is 
passing in Bihar would have steeled their commitment to total 
ri.\olution. I admit if God removes me from the scene before 
t len, this will only remain a dream. But the experience will not 

a% c been lost and later someone else will come forward to pick 
up the thread. 



September 7 


I should add one thought to what I havd written above. There 
in no possibility in sight and in the near future of India having 
any other type of democracy than she has today. Hopefully^ if 
the Opposition wns the next parliamentary elections, the present 
Constitution and the electoral laws, rules, etc., might be improved- 
But the ‘type’ of democracy will not change much. Therefore, 
there seems to be no way for a people’s movement (which term 
should mean to include the students and youth) to carry forward 
its programmes of revolution except in the context of a party (or 
a coalition of parties) government. The context may be malignant 
or benign as discussed above. 

In respect of ‘improvement* in the present type of democracy, 
I have mentioned constitutional and statutory amendments under 
an Opposition goveniraent. But there may be extra-constihrtiocar 
and legal ways of doing it also This can be possible only in the 
context of an on-going people’s movemeol. These struggle com* 
mittees or people’s committees, or Navanirman samitis, vipfen'i 
samitis (whatever be the name given to the organs of people’s 
struggles) may perform, as we were aiming to do, and we shall 
again try do so, the functions of (<i) being sounding boards cr 
consultation media at the time of candidate selection, and (h) 
acting as ‘watch-dogs’ and accountabiUty-enforcers over their 
local representatives as well as over the whole working of the 
government. Wc hear so much these days of people's participation 
in this and that — Mrs Gandhi is the author of this deception 
But it is all humbug. Once you gag the people’s mouth and 
prevent them from expressing their sincere feelings and grievances, 
you are only adding insult to injury when you go about talking 
of people’s co-operation and the people doing this and that To- 
day the only thing the people arc allowed to do is to sing the 
praises of Mrs Gandhi. 
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September 7 


The Attorney-General makes it out that Parliament is supreme 
and can do what it wills with the Constitution’: it can change 
■any part of the Constitution any way it likes. This is a horrendous 
picture of our democracy. No wonder, Gandhiji called parlia- 
imentary democracy a dictatorship of the majority. Whatl genius 
had he to go to the very root of things ! If Mr De is right then 
'the Constitution has to be drastically changed. The Supreme 
'Court must clearly and categorically lay down what constitutes 
the ‘basic structure’ of our democracy, which Parliament cannot 
•alter. Alternatively, the Supreme Court must clearly decide that 
the concept of a basic structure is a fiction and that there is no 
:such thing at all. After all, the Constitution Bench of the Supreme 
Court might as well bei abolished for all times.' 

Let us turn to politics. For MPs, no matter of which party, the 
words ‘Parliament is supreme’ must sound grand. They tickle 
their vanity, give them notions of supremacy and turn their heads. 
’But politically what does the supremacy of Parliament mean? 
It means something sordid, something revolting to a democrat. 
'Parliament virtually' means the Cabinet (it is as true of Great 
Britain as of India), the Cabinet means the leader,- the PM. In 
a spineless party like the Congress the leader is a virtual dictator. 
In India the Cabinet means Mrs Gandhi. So when the sonorous 
words are pronounced 'Parliament is supreme’, what is being 
■declared is that Mrs Gandhi is supreme. 

In another sort of party, like the Conservative Party or the 
Xabour Party (of Great Britain), while the PM for the term may 
be much more thau a mere ‘first among equals,’ as Wilson is, 
’there is internal life and vigour and vitality within 
these parties and leaders have been replaced. Their performance 
•counts for more than party management. The role of public 
opinion, shifts of opinion, the non-committed voters who often 
play decisive roles, the international situation, the prices of bread, 
'butter and meat, thd employment position — ^all these and several 
other factors play their role. Most important, the existence of two 
parties, capable of replacing each other depending upon the above- 


mentioned and other factors, also radically affects the ‘dictator*’ 
position of the PM in the U.K. In India how different is ever>'- 
thing I So let noff anyone be beguiled by the concept of the supre- 
macy of Parliament, The concept just does not fit into the pic- 
ture. Here there must be clearly laid down checks and balances. 
No organ of the State should bo supreme. All thijJ has to be very 
clearly worked out by competent persons sharing these views. 


September 9 


In that very valuable jouroal. AUematives, edited by Rajni- 
Kothan, the second article is by Jimoh Omo-Fadaka, entitled 
‘Development : The Third Way’. As I read the article I found 
the author propounding the same set of ideas as 1 have been 
putting forth since 1954. This has suggested to me that I better- 
plan a short book in -which I bring together the different theses. 
I have propounded at different times and draw all the strings 
together to make a whole— not a crazy-quilt wholeness but a 
natural harmonious whole, the parts of which naturally fit with- 
the other parts and all of them merge together into a harmonious, 
form. 

Let me set out the parts with which I have dealt with at one 
time or another, 

I. The Moral-Spiritual Framework 

(a) Man is both matter and spirit. His life must fulfil both- 
his material and his spiritual needs. 

(b) Material needs must be fulfilled— food, clothing, dwelling,, 
etc. Food should be adequate, simple, nourishing and tasteful. 
But is should not be excessive Clothes should be- 
not only utilitarian but also pleasing to the eye and to the 
touch. It should be enough for all weathers. But there should 
be no excess, no craze for fashion, no wastefulness. Matenals 
for clothing should be organic (as far as possible) and not 
inorganic and synthetic Dwellings should be modest, fit 
for human living, (healthy ventilation, sunlight, etc). Large, 
ostentatious dwellings should be shunned Luxury in IbiCff 
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•should be discouraged. Luxury being a relative term, it should 
relate to the social needs and general standards. 

And so on with other material needs. This implies voluntary 
■Jimitation; on consumption, which is a moral concept. I do not 
have asceticism in. mind. That is for spiritual seekers. For the 
.average man. for all of us, except those who accept asceticism as 
.a way of spiritual; perfection or aim, a full material satisfaction 
is itself a spiritual life. Craving, excess, bad means to gather 
wealth, these are anti-spiritual. 

Give the moral-spiritual reasons as well as economic, social, 
'political, ecological, natural (renewability or otherwise, availabi- 
lity). Hazards of nuclear power for peace, etc. 

The question, of development for what, for whom, etc. The 
.question of war and peace, of spiritual beauty and creatmty. 
Moral-spiritual constraints on material development. 

.71. The Natural-Enviroimenial Framework 

The question of village and town and city. Megalopolis and 
•decaying countryside. Regrouping of villages — small villages to 
be merged, large •villages to be re-distributed, Adivasi areas, hills 
and forests, and plains. Optimum size of villages in the plains. 
'Optimum size of cities. Radial towns, i.e. small towns from 
where roads, power services, etc., radiate to the countryside. CD 
headquarters might be ideal centre fpr the development of such 
townships. Bank, store-houses, hospital. 

This picture of geographical distribution of population — ^village, 
'town, city — cannot be brought about by force. It presupposes 
and conforms to a type and process of socio-economic and 
political development which must be accepted democratically by 
the people and implemented democratically by the organs of 
the state and voluntary bodies. 

HI, Economic Framework 

The aim of economic development should be Man. Work for 
•every adult or headj of family (wife and minor and unmarried 
•children and old parents, unemployed brothers or cousins— Diffi- 
cult question). Standard of living — ^minimum. 

Perhaps in India we have enough of the large-scale, modem 
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■fechnology, capital-intensive industfies. We may deliberately call 
a halt to their growth, except what the needs of defence dictate. 
Thd costly, showy, non-utilitarian, so-called prestige-giving imita- 
tive enterprises such as the satellite development should be given 
up. Here the distinction that Fritz has drawn beUveen scientihc 
aesearch and development and application of science to techno- 
logy (such as moon-going and the rest) is accepted and stressed. 
1 am not asking for scientific inferiority but only for applications 
of science! which in the given conditions of India and the needs 
•of the people are directly related to their well-being. 

Industrial development should therefore take the line of 
medium industry, small industry, rural industry development. This 
would require upgrading of tho technology in use in the rural 
and small industries. Vigorous problem-based research in the 
■development oC appropriate technology should be taken up and 
pushed ahead. The rural schools should have a rural technology 
section — ^practical and theoretical and related to local practices 
and needs. 

Ownership pattern, individual (family) self-employed producer, 
■community ownership (village), co-operative ownership, pnvatc 
profit-based small entrepreneur ownership who employs a mode- 
Tate number of workers and pays adequately in terms of prevail- 
ing or legal minimum wages. Larger enterprises may be capitalist 
In pattern within certain restraints, but pubUc corporation pattern 
should be more prevalent. The working of the public corporation, 
the issue of incentives for the directors and managers, democratic 
•regulation, efficiency, waste, etc., should be deeply studied and 
guidelines laid down. In the present context can workers’ owner- 
•ship and managements succeed 7 In large establishments workers* 
•ownership cannot apply. There the concept of social ownenhip 
will have to be applied. But if the workers employed in the indus- 
try can manage it as trustees, trustee not only of their own inte- 
Tests but also of the consumer, the community’ and the society 
or nation at large, that from my point of new would be the 
'best. The Yugoslav pattern minus the dictatorship could be quite 
an agreeable picture. 

In the large sector, both public and private or public limited 
•company ownership may be allowed to continue The private sec- 
tor should have enough incentives to produce, develop and grrw. 
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Unnecessary restraints (controls, licences, etc.) should be removed,., 
provided it meets certain standards of conduct laid, down by law: 

Workers’ participation in management may. be tried, but) unless- 
the trade unions train their representatives properly, the workers- 
may not be effective in the realm of management proper. Their 
influence may be limited to workers’ welfare— conditions of work,, 
housing, schools, etc. 

The large establishments particularly, but all productive units,, 
including agriculture, must be keenly sensitive to ecological con- 
siderations. as well as considerations of beauty, and cleaniiness.. 

The neo-oolonial exploitation of which Omo-Fadaka has written 
must be deeply studied in the case of India. I am not competent 
to do this,' though I have a vague fear about, it, which I' have 
expressed. ' ■ 

IV. The Political Framework 

The fundamental freedoms, decentralisation, communitarian^ 

V. Cultural Framework ' 

VI. Educational Framework 

A rural scho.ol : agriculture, rural industry, economics, sociology 
(meaningful for thq students of the area), science, language and 
literature, economics — cooperation and cooperatives— laws, rules,^ 
(constitution), gram safaha (decision-making and/ enforcement),. 
gram adalat, accounts and book-keeping (agriculture, trade and 
rural industry), hygiene, sanitation Tlatrines,. water supply), bac- 
teria, biology (related to rural frame); horticulture, zoology^ food 
and nutrition (sources available), gas plant,', .compost, urine- 
manure. ' . r • . 

VII. Social Framework 

VIII. The Dynamics of Change and' Rec'ottsf ruction 



{Translated from Hindi) Scplcmljer 11 


Today is Vinoba’s birthday. He completes 80 years of his life 
today. May he live for a hundred years ! It appears from yester- 
day’s and today’s newspapers that his health has considerably 
improved. He has relief from cough as well as fever. 

Received a letter from Mntyunjaya Babu. His postcard con- 
tains more information about the devastation of floods (in Bihar) 
than in a four-page letter from another friend. Only, he forgot to 
give any news of the Bihar Relief Committee, But he has little 
connection with that organisation. He has even said something 
about Ganga Babu, and also about the Gandhi Memorial Museum 
and Dr Razi Ahmed. Perhaps he has no information about the 
MahiJa Charkha Saraiti. 


Seplemter 12 


Coogressmeo, it seems, have gone all out to lionise Vinoba. One 
of them, Mr Khadilkar, seemed hardly to contain himself when 
he exulted : ‘One single quality of Vinobaji was that he stood 
like a rock in the midst of a crisis in the Sarvodaya movement’ 
It is all so disgustingly cunning. Mrs Gandhi’s plane dash to 
Vinoba, her overnight stay at the Ashram and now these fulsome 
words on the birthday celebrations in Delhi Let us see what 
Mrs Gandhi does on the prohibition front : ‘After all, it is a 
state subject you know. The Prime Minister can only write, 
advise and prod.’ Poor Gokulbhai ! * I do sincerely hope that 
he takes full advantage oP this turn of the tide in prohibition’s 
fortune. 

Though I decided many days ago to stop commenting on Mrs 
Gandhi’s sayings. I have been wanting to make an exception and 
comment on her remarks (which she has repeated in difTcrent 

37. Gokulbhai Bhatt, leader of the prohibition rnovement In nolnstlinn 
Eariier, he had undertaJeeD a fast unto death In support of hJi iJcroand 
for total prohibition. He gave up the fast on Vinoba* nilvice. 
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ways) on the students. Spealdng of our attitude towards the 
students, again without naming me or any of my colleagues, she 
said ‘for these people’, students could do no wrong. They could 
bum buses, loot and do any kind of mischief, but for ‘them’ 
(meaning us) they were sacrosanct. 

Inasmuch as students have played' such a leading role in the 
<juiarat and Bihar movements, and they are likely to play such a 
role in future too, I feel that in all fairness tp our students 
I should not let this slander on them or on me go unanswered. 

It is true that students have on occasions set fire to buses, 
railway stations, pulled up railway tracks, beaten up their teachers, 
and done other similar things. No one with any sense of res- 
ponsibility towards the student community and the yputh gene- 
rally of this country can condone such acts. Irresponsible political 
activists may have encouraged such action at times in the fond 
and mistaken hope that it is all a prelude to a revolution— n 
violent revolution. But apart from such elements, no one would 
condone student violence. Then what do you do about it ? Obvi- 
ously, the most important thing is to try to tmderstand the 
students. What makes them behave in this manner? Some of 
the student ‘leaders’ might be criminally disposed and they might 
have their gangs of toughs and rowdies, who need not be students 
at all. But the phenomenon ot student unrest is not caused by 
criminality. Its causes lie in the unsuitable and in some respects 
rotten educational system, in the frustrations of unemployment, 
and in the wrong-headed policies of socio-economic development. 
It is this root problem that Mrs Gandhi must grapple with, because 
she is Prime Minister and today a dictator for all practical pur- 
poses. But her 20 points even if they are implemented will only 
scratch the surface. And student unrest will burst forth with 
greater force one of these days. 

But what could one like me and others who worked with 
me do? We, of course, tried to understand student violence. I, 
at least, never condoned it or slurred it over. But positively what 
I tried to do was to turn the blind anger and fury of the youth 
to peaceful revolutionary channels. My influence over the Gujarat 
student movement was marginal. But in fairness to that pioneer- 
ing movement it must be said that by and large the student leader- 
snp was against violence. Interestingly, the most virulent and 
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fire-eating of the student leaders who openly spoke about violence 
is now within Mrs Gandhi’s fold I 

Coming to Bihar, whatever violence had taken place was 
before my association with the movement. After that the students 
behaved as disciplined soldiers, though most of them were not 
votaries of peaceful methods under all conditions. But barring 
that theoretical reservation they behaved peacefully, sometimes 
in the face of extreme provoceVion as on that memoraWe 4th 
of November, when we were tear-gassed and lathi-charged. I am 
not suggesting that there were no violent incidents during the 
movement. But the few that did take place were the result of 
•extreme provocation by ageots-provocateurs (mostly CPI men), 
■or lack of leadership. 

Therefore, it is wrong for Mrs Gandhi to say that for us stud- 
ents could do no wrong. We pointed out their wrongs whenever 
the occasion demanded and offered alternative courses of action. 

But where was the Bihar movement gomg and how did I wish 
to bring about the revolutionary changes in education and in the 
■socio-economic structure of society which alone could have satis- 
fied the aspirations of the students ? The answer was coming 
forth steadily. But frightened by the revolutionary prospect. 
"Mrs Gandhi has tried to bat tha way. But the way cannot be 
barred permanently. I do not think it will ever be possible to 
bring about any revolutionary change in any sphere of the na- 
tional life without the pressure and thrust of a ‘movement’. 
Indeed, many changes will directly be wrought in the course of 
the movement itself; others may happen as the result of demo- 
cratic legislation enacted in response to the movement The 
changes directly brought about by people’s action would need to 
be regularised later by legislation The movement’s pressure or 
thrust resulting in direct change or indirect Oegislative) change 
may be of several kinds, such as persuasion (resulting from mass 
pressure), non-cooperation, civil resistance and civil disobedience. 
In the industrial field it may take the form of strike, direct 
take-over and management and ’running’ of enterprises. (This 
would require a very mature working class and trade union unity ) 

Here are the names of those whom f have written in the past 
10 weeks : 
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ways) on the students. Speaking of our attitude towards the 
students, again without naming me or any of my colleagues, she 
said ‘for these people’, students could do no wrong. They could 
bum buses, Icot and do any kind of mischief, but for ‘them’ 
(meaning us) they were sacrosanct. 

Inasmuch as students have played' such a leading role in the 
•Gujarat and Bihar movements, and they are likely to play such a 
role in future too, I feel that in all fairness tp our students 
I should not let this slander on them or on me go unanswered. 

It is true that students have on occasions set fire to buses, 
railway stations, pulled up railway tracks, beaten up their teachers, 
and done other similar things. No one with any sense of res- 
ponsibility towards the student community and the youth gene- 
rally of this country can condone such acts. Irresponsible political 
activists may have encouraged such action at times in the fond 
and mistaken hope that it is all a prelude to a revolution — a 
violent revolution. But apart from such elements, no one would 
condone student violence. Then what do you do about it ? Obvi- 
ously, the most important thing is to try to understand the 
students. What makes them behave in this manner ? Some of 
the student ‘leaders’ might be criminally disposed and they might 
have their gangs of toughs and rowdies, who need not be students 
at all. But the phenomenon of student unrest is not caused by 
criminality. Its causes lie in the unsuitable and in some respects 
rotten educational system, in the frustrations of unemployment, 
and in the wrong-headed policies of socio-economic development. 
It is this root problem that Mrs Gandhi must grapple with, because 
she is Prime Minister and today a dictator for all practical pur- 
poses. But her 20 points even if they are implemented will only 
scratch the surface. And student unrest will burst forth with 
greater force one of these days. 

But what could one like me and others who worked with 
ms do? We, of course, tried to understand student violence, I, 
•at least, never condoned it or slurred it over. But positively what 
1 tried to do was to turn the blind anger and fury of the youth 
to peaceful revolutionary channels. My influence over the Gujarat 
student movement was marginal. But in fairness to that pioneer- 
ing movement it must be said that fay and large the student leader- 
ship was against violence. Interestingly, the most virulent and 
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fire-eating of the student leaders who openly spoke about violence 
is now within Mrs Gandhi's fold! 

Coming to Bihar, whatever violence had taken place was 
before my association with the movement. After that the students 
behaved as disciplined soldiers, though most of them were not 
votaries of peaceful methods under all conditions. But barring 
that theoretical reservation they behaved peacefully, sometimes 
in the face of extreme prmocation as on that memorable 4ib 
•of November, when we were icar-gasscd and lathi-charged. I am 
not suggesting that there were no violent incidents during the 
movement. But the few that did take place were the result of 
extreme provocation fay agents-provocateurs (mostly CPI men), 
•or lack of leadership. 

Therefore, it is wrong for Mrs Gandhi to say that for us stud- 
ents could do no wrong. We pointed out their wrongs svhenever 
the occasion demanded and offered alternative courses of action. 

But where was the Bihar movement going and how did I wish 
to bring about the revolutionary changes in education and in the 
•socio-economic structure of society which alone could have satis- 
fied the aspirations of the students ? The answer was coming 
forth steadily. But fngbtened by the revolutionary prospect, 
■Mrs Gandhi has tried to bar tho way. But the way cannot be 
barred permanently. I do not think it will ever be possible to 
bring about any revolucionaiy change in any sphere of the na- 
tional life without the pressure and thrust of a ‘movement’ 
Indeed, many changes 'vfll directly be wrought in the course of 
the movement itself; others may happen as the result of demo- 
cratic legislation enacted in response to the movement The 
changes directly brought about by people’s action would need to 
be regularised later by legislation. The movement’s pressure or 
thrust resulting in direct change or indirect Oegislative) change 
may be of several kinds, such as persuasion (resulting from mass 
pressure), non-cooperation, dvil resistance and civil disobedience, 
in the industrial field it may take the form of strike, direct 
take-over and management and ‘running’ of enterprises, (This 
would require a very mature working c/ass and trade union unity.) 

Here are the names of those whom I have written in the past 
10 weeks ; 
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1. 

Shivnath Prasad (brother-in-law) 

1 letter Calcutta 

2. 

T. Abraham (my secretary) 

2 letters Patna 

3. 

Gulab Yadav (my servant) 

2 letters Patna 

4. 

Jainarayan Sahaya (friend) 

2 letters Patna 

5. 

Jeevesh (Sister’s grandson) 

1 letter Patna 

6. 

Gangasharan Sinha (friend) 

1 letter Patna 

7. 

Anil Prasad (nephew) 

1 letter Bombay 

8. 

Mrs Malti Singh (friend) 

1 letter New Delhi 

9. 

Rahq Khan (friend) 

1 letter Varanasi 

10. 

Sugata Dasgupta (friend) 

1 letter Varanasi 

11. 

D. Buxi (nephew) 

1 letter Patna 

12. 

Sushila Sinha (friend) 

1 letter Patna 

13. 

Prabha Choudhary (friend) 

1 letter Patna 

14. 

Jagdish Singh (friend) 

1 letter Ballia 

15. 

Snehamayi Prasad (brother’s wife) 

1 letter Ballia 

16. 

Vibha Singh (like my daughter) 

1 letter Patna 

17. 

Kusum Deshpande (like my daughter) 

1 letter Paunar 


Total ; 20 letters 


September 14 


There is a UNI report in this morning’s Hindustan Times of 
Mr Brahmanand Reddy’s speech at Madras at the end of which 
are these lines ; ‘Answering a question, he said 30 per cent of 
the arrested persons had been released by government.’ I wish 
he had been asked to give the total number of arrests and the 
total number of those released, and also how many of those 
arrested and released were political and how many smugglers, 
etc. 

This morning’s Tribune publishes a PTI report of the same 
speech giving it a 3-column heading saying ‘30 per cent of MISA 
detenus already let off ; Reddy’. Both reports agree on that, 
though the Tribune plays it up while in the Hindustan Times 
the report has a single-column heading saying ‘Insurgency may 
end soon : Reddy’. (Insurgency refers to the Naga-Mizo area.) 
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In the PTI report in the Tribune, Reddy is reported to have 
said (bold type story*lead) : ‘With normalcy prevailing throughout 
the country, 30 per cent of thoj,e arrested under MISA since the 

promulgation of emergency have been released * It is a 

significant admission by the Home Minister that normalcy 
prevailed throughout the country. 


Chandigarh. 

15.9-1975 


To 

The Home Secretary, 

Government of India 
Uew Delhi 

Sir, 

To date there has been no reply to my letter of 7-7*75 re* 
questing for transfer to Bihar or to a place near thd State, I am 
hereby repeating that request and hope this time it will elicit a 
favourable reply. 

There is also another matter to which I wish to draw your 
attention. 

Leaving out the current week starting from the 10th of this 
month, I have been in detention for ten weeks now. At the rate 
of 2 letters per week, according to the present rules, I have 
written 20 letters in all so far. Of these only one letter written 
to Kusum Dsshpande seems to have reached its destination, as 
is obvious from her reply. There is no reply from any of the 
others, and I have positive information that most of the others 
have never reached the addressees concerned. 

Some of the letters I have written were to relations and some 
1o friends. A detenu is allowed to write both to relations and 
some friends. It was so in the times of the British too Kusun 
Deshpande is not related to me in any way, though she is as dear 
to me as a daughter. (Of course, it is obvious why an excspticn 
has been made in her case).* 

Now. Sir, the fact that 19 out of my 20 letters have bees 
38. Kusum Deshpande is an inmate of Acbaiya Vinoba Bhrrr'f 
at Paunar. 
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back cannot just be a matter of censorship. I consider it to be a 
serious deprivation of my right as a detenu. In fact, it amounts 
to mental torture. I hope, therefore, this matter will be seriously 
considered and the wrong corrected. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jayaprakash Narayan 


September 18 


Mr V. C. Shukla has given a certificate to the Press today — a 
headline ; ‘most newspapers now behaving well’. How wonderful 1 
These people seem tp have lost all sense of proportion, all sense 
of values. They do not realise how ridiculous they appear. Mrs 
Gandhi’s democracy, of course ! 

Moved tonight (8.30 p.m.) to one of the PGI’s’® guest houses. 
Fine lawn here for walking. Nurses will not attend. Drt Kalara 
will come morning and evening. Dr Khatri might drop in occasion- 
ally. Dr Chhuttani^*’ and Dr Mehra may also come occasionally. 
This is one step forward towards normal health. 

Dr. Kalara examined me at 9.30 p.m. — pulse 80, rest OK. 


September 19 


Being new to the place could’ not sleep well. Dr Kalara came 
at 7.45 a.m. Pulse rate was 80. Rest OK. Morning walk had to 
be given up due feo Sun. From tomorrow morning walk 7.00 a.m. 


September 20 


This mornings papers report the proceedings of what' is sugges- 

Institute of Medical Education and Research at 
Chandigarh, where JP was detained, 

40. Dr P. N. Chhuttani, Director of PGI. 
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livtiy ra!M Ihs Ftat All-India Conference of ‘Educalors for 
Sectilarism, Socialism and Democracy'. Mrs Gandhi, of coukc. 
is the ‘ChanceHor* of this body of educators comprising sach dis- 
tinguished Vice-ChanceUors and Professors and learned persons 
as Mrs Subhadra Josbi (Treasurer of the Educators). Dr ^ 
Shrimali (President of the Educators), Professor Rasheeduddin 


Khan, and the rest. 

So. now India and Indians have to be re-educated in swulansm. 
socialism and democracy. The old educators — Gandhi, Kehru. 
Patel, Prasad. Azad. CR. and the test of the fathers— have become 
out of date. And now Mra Gandhi and the other educators named 
above and, of course, any number of toadies, jee-huzi^s, coromiw. 
will teach us what these great principles are. The first lesson is. 
do not allow the Opposition to grow too strong (othenvisS Mrs 
Gandhi, brave woman, may. be annihilated). The second lessen 
is, put the Opposition leaders in prison (or detention), suppress 
civil liberties, suppress freedom of the press. The third lesson is. 
having muted dissent and criticism and opposiUon, feed the peo- 
ple with lies and go on lying until all are brainwashed. 

(I feel tired today-~these comments wdl be continued loaorrcrw ) 

Tarkunde came today. Points to note and comments to xssts 
torrmnow. 


September 21 


So, according to th<? frightened lady of Keu’ z: zl— 
Morarji Desai. Mr Asoka Mehta, Mr Alai Bihan «b-rr-K. 
Mr Chandrashekhar, Mr Ramdhan and a fcort cf c'zsr. — ve? 
planning to annihilate Mrs Gandhi, her fenijj-. Ojz f-rbr- 
ters and others supporting her. She does cot rsie t rier- irv 
this was to be done and what exactiy is car: rr gr- 
I have called Mrs Gandhi ‘lbs fri^densJ hcj 
Frightened, of course, she was— afcnost oz: zf'hr ro-r- i- 
gathering publia opinion against fc-r. Shi vzz 
lose the next election and therefors a rtstr4 -- 

for her— by' whom that is a mj-stsT. Br ™ -- 

The point to note berer is that i: sW rr ^ 
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Mrs Gandhi told the Educators in Secularism, Socialism and 
Democracy about the nefarious plan of the Oppositionists to 
aimihilat© her and her family. She did it as part of her plan to 
mislead the people of India and the ill-informed people of the 
world. This lie was told deliberately to justify the suppression of 
democracy. As time passes. 1 think she would cdme out with 
mora daring lies. After all. there is none to contradict her, and 
if there is, there is no means of publishing the rejoinder except 
perhaps through surreptitiously printed and circulated leaflets, 
which cannot go far. 

Tarkunde told me yesterday that Mrs Gandhi’s one-sided pro- 
paganda was already having its effect. He found ‘intellectuals’ 
in Bombay already shaking their heads and saying, ‘after all, 
look, there is more discipline now, and surely, the Oppositionists 
had gone too far’. So, the betrayal of the intellectuals has started. 
The rats have begun to leave the sinking ship I 

To; go back to Mrs Gandhi’s performance at the ‘Educators’ 
conference. I shall only put down certain excerpts from the report 
of her speech in the Hindustan Times (September 20). 

My guess, expressed earlier has all along been that Mrs Gandhi’s 
action was not a sudden reaction to the decision taken on 25th 
June to press for her stepping down from the Prime Ministership 
until the Supreme Court had decided her appeal, and to that end 
to recruit Satyagrahis to march to her residence (or as near it as 
they were allowed), and thus offer civil disobedience. The policy 
as I had apprehended, had been thought out and planned in some 
detail much earlier. The 25th June resolution might have had 
something to do with the timing of the blow that came down on 
the head of Indian democracy in one fell swo’op. But there is no 
doubt that it had been planned that Mrs Gandhi and those' who 
supported her in the Congress and the CPI should never, never 
be dislodged from power, no matter what the people or the voters 
felt and wanted. The aim having been set, the ways and means 
were carefully worked out much in advance. The Bihar movement 
and the Delhi Satyagraha planned for a week and announced on 
the 25th at the public meeting were only convenient excuses. 
This is what she is reported to have said : 

‘We have not drifted in this direction’, she said, adding that 



“the path had been chosen after deep thou|ht and deliberation 
and after weighing every possible alternative.’ {Hindustan 
Times, September 20). 

The question is where was this planned. Not in the Congress 
"Working Committee, otherwise it would have been knowm. Was 
□t ever approved by the CWC? Does not seem to be so. Was it 
planned in the Political Affairs Committee of the Cabinet or in 
the so-called ‘Inner Cabinet’ (the identity of whose members no 
■one knows about) ? The answer seems to be No. Did the Horae 
Mnister have any idea of the magnitude, sweep and intention of 
the plan ? The answer, again, seems to be No. Obviously, it was 
planned in a secret cell of the PM’s confidants, comprising almost 
•certainly pro-Soviet members, on© or more of whom must be in 
■close touch and regular communication with some India cell in 
‘Soviet embassy. I am sure the secret will be out one day, but 
this is as far as my guess goes. 

Here is another excerpt : 

‘Democracy’, she said, ‘was ultimately the voice of the people. 
We have not gagged the people. Very few people were in 
detention and even today some Opposition membtrs were 
organising satyagraha and things like that.* 

Mrs Gandhi said she was not against the Opposition, cnticism 
or satyagraha. But she was opposed to a small minority trying 
to gag a vast majority. 

She did not clarify how a small minority was trying to gn? a 
■vast majority. Where was this done and how '> A small minority 
with arms may be able to do so A small minority m power might 
"be able to do so. But how can a peaceful movement try to do so 
And what does gagging mean ? The Congress show at Patna on 
16 November 1974 was a miserable failure in spite of the free 
ride on buses, trains, trucks, steamers; in spite of free food sup- 
plied on the way and some new clothing distributed too The 
'Congress was in power and the entire administration tried to 
make it a grand success And there was Mrs Gandhi’s wonder 
l>oy, Mr Borooah on the scene to offer the benefits of his power- 
ful brain and to master-mind the whole operation Was a single 
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instance of anyone ‘gagging’ a single individual reported or any- 
one preventing anyone, physically, from going to Patna? And 
the public meeting on 18th November? Was that not an instance- 
of a small minority gagging the vast majority ? 

Mrs Gandhi is reported to have referred to satyagrahas even 
now being organised by the Opposition. This is the first time 1 
have read of satyagrahas in the midst of the totalitarian deluge. 
I have seen nothing about it in the papers. However, if Mrs 
Gandhi is not lying again, I am glad, this is happening. It means 
the fire is still there and Us flames do appear here and there, now- 
and then. This is what used to happen in the case of Gandhiji’s 
satyagrafaa movements. 

Mrs Gandhi says, ‘We have not gagged the people.’ Good. The- 
proof of the pudding will be in the eating. Democracy, she says,, 
is ultimately the voice of the people 1 

Well, she did not listen to the voic^ of the people in Bihar,, 
even though it was so unmistakable in its expression. She said 
that the issue will be settled at the next elections. I accepted her 
challenge. 

The reason for the eating of the pudding, for its proof, is 
coming. According to the philosophy of Mrs Gandhi, the voice 
of the people should be and can be expressed only at elections. 
At no other time, apparently, has the voice of the people any 
validity or even the right to be expressed. The only exception 
is' when the ‘people’ voluntarily come crowding before her resi- 
dence begging her not to resign, not to leave them orphans. At 
that time the people’s voice has great validity and must be listened' 
to and obeyed 1 Oh, this hypocrisy, this cant ! 

The elections to the Lpk Sabha are due early next year. Let 
us see if the voice of the people is going to be gagged for their- 
benefit’ or is allowed to be expressed through voting ballots. 

There is a picture on the front page of the Tribune (September- 
20) of the inaugural session of the First Conference of the Educa- 
tors, etc. My friend. Dr K. L. Shrimali is shown sitting next to- 
Mrs Gandhi. There is such a look of smug satisfaction, of ono 
who has definitely ‘arrived’, on Shrimali’s face. Somehow, as 
I looked on that face, I was reminded of the anguished and bitter 
look on his face when he was dropped by Nehru from his Cabinet 
(he was Minister of State for Education) as part of the Kamaraf 
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plan because according to Shrimali. he was not prepared to alkjt 
the sums he was wanted to for Dhirendra Brahmachari's Vopa 
Ashram— Mrs Gandhi being personally interested at that lime 
in Dhirendra Brabmachari and his Ashram. And she was angered 
by Shriraali’s attiude and saw to it that he was dropped by her 
father in the ministerial reshufTle. According to Shrimali. Dr K. G. 
Saiyidain** himself was sent by Nehru to persuade Shrimali, but 
the latter stuck to his guns on the ground that' the Yoga Ashram 
did not deserve support because money given to it before had 
not been properly accounted for He had also raised some 
academic questions. Well, the upshot was the exit of the Educa- 
tion Minister. How bitter he was then and how critical ! And 
now this look of beatitude on the Vice-Chancellor's face ! How 
people change ' 


September 24 


Fimshed Bertrand Russell’s third volume of autobiography The 
picture of the man that emerges from this volume is highly attrac- 
tive, admirable and noble Someone has described him as ‘an 
ornament of civilisation’ It is a beautiful description. To me 
Bertrand Russell is an omaraem of humanity There is hope ftr 
this race of creatures because of the Bertrand Russells that base 
emerged from its womb from time to time — maybe once in a 
few’ centuries. 

The Postscript at the end of this volume is very moving. The 
closing words sum up the mature Russell 

‘I have Used in the pursuit of a vision, both pcTsonal zrjS 
social Personal : to care for what is coble, for what iv beacti- 
fnl, for what is gentle; to allow momeaU of in.sight to gr/r 
wisdom at more mundane times Social : to see is imagmatiori 
the Society that is to be created, where indhidcalj grow {ree'.j, 
and where hate and greed and envy die became there fa r,5th- 
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ing to nourish them. TTiese things I believe, and the world, 
for all its horrors, has left me unshaken.’ 

What a noble vision, faith in the future ! 


September 25 


This was a day of great joy. It was a day of a most pleasant 
■surprise. Sugata *- suddenly appeared in the doorway followed by 
the Deputy Commissioner. I embraced him and asked ‘how come’? 
It happened that he met P. N. Dhar at a UGC" meeting at 
TDelhi. In the, course of his conversation he told him ha was very 
anxious to see me. Dhar said, ‘Wliy not ? Go and see him.’ 
"Sugata asked if the meeting will be restricted to so many minutes. 
Dhar said, no, he was free to take his time. It was kind of Dhar. 
T told Sugata to tell him from me that I was grateful, but alas, 
that Dhar to my mind had fallen in bad company !' Sugata came 
a second time in the evening. Tlie D.C. was present all through. 


September 26 


"Have completed three months of detention today. Now the days 
seem to be passing fairly quickly. Still lack of company makes 
time hang heavily, but it appears that the fall into the pit of 
totalitarianism has been halted, whether temporarily or perma- 
nently it is tod early to judge. Sugata was saying yesterday that 
there was general , expectation in the circles he moved in that 
parliamentary elections would be held next year. If that happens, 
the return to democracy will be a certainty, though the Emergency 
may not be revoked and the press, may not be completely freed. 
But jail delivery will be certain and there will be greater freedom 
of speech and association. 

42. Mr Sugata Dasgupta, Director of the Gandhian Institute of Studies, 
Varanasi set up by JP. 

43. University Grants Commission. 
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September 28 


Yesterday (September 27, Saturday) was a bad day for me. la 
the morning as I sat on the water closet there was terrible pain 
in the stomach. At first I thought it would pass off. But it con- 
tinued and became more sc\txe. 1 began to perspire copiously,, 
fell faint and very weak. Had difficulty in getting up, washing 
and returning to my bed. I asked for Dr Kalara to be called 
and also Dr Chhuttani to be informed. The pain continued for 
hours. The doctors gave medicines. Was in bed the whole day. 
Took only liquids and at night a little rice with curds. The 
diagnosis is some infection. Whatever it be thb was the first 
experience of its kind in my life. Because of the profuse perspi- 
ration and pain and weakness I thought at first I had a heart 
attack — ^but the pain was in the lower abdomen. Heart. BP, etc., 
were normal. The ECG was taken and nothing new was found. 
Today I feel much better. Just had a 20 minute wTilk in the- 
lawn — 6.30 p.m- 


Septemter 29 


The Tribune has a 3-column headlined speech of Mr Jagjivair 
Ram, asserting with great force, ‘PM’s Leadership Vital For 
Exsculing 20-Pomt Plan’. I wonder why ihb loud declaration 
of loyalty. Is there a hidden reason behind it. or is it just a 
periodical reaffirmation of loyalty? It is incredible that such 
sycophancy should be so loudly exhibited even by a man like 
Jagjivan Babu. What a degeneration! 

It is a pity that no one asked Mr Ram why the dear PM’s 
leadership failed in the case of the 10 points? Perhaps it was 
the perfidy of the Opposition that was to blame ! 

This morning’s Tribune also announces that total prohibition- 
is likely. How wonderful ! In spite of the political trickery in- 
volved. it would be a most welcome consummation. The political 
trickery, of course, is to win over Vinoba and the Sarvodaya 
raoxement more securely and show up and expose Jayaprakash 
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■and his friends and their ill-conceived and mischievous opposi- 
tion to such a devout Gandhian as Mrs Gandhi. This would 
also help in the coming elections. Well, I do not mind it at all. 
Let Mrs Gandhi get? the kudos and let Jayaprakash be damned. 
So far as I am concerned the fight for democracy and the fight 
against corruption, misrule, etc., will continue. Total revolution 
still remains my goal. 


September 30 


President Sadat of Egypt seems to tower over all the leaders, 
not only of West but of entire Asia. Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
is a class by himself and he, no doubt, is a colossus. Bu^ leaving 
Trim out, there is no one today in Afro-Asia who can compare 
with Sadat. I have in mind his Cairo speech at the fifth anniver- 
sary of President Nasser’s death. The boldness and frankness 
with which he has spoken of Russia being ‘on my back’, when 
the US sent new deadly weapons and American experts tp Israel. 
That is how he had to accept the cease-fire on 22 October 1973. 
The turning point in his relations with the Soviet Union had oome 
in 1972 when former. President Richard Nixon visited Moscow.’ 
A joint statement on the visit had called for a military relaxation 
in West Asia “at a time when I was not fully armed, 10 steps 
behind the Israelis and with my land occupied”. (Tribune, 
September 30) ‘The President said the statement had been the 
straw that broke the camel’s back.’ The whole speech is remark- 
able and I am keeping a clipping. 

Is there anyone in the rufing circles in our country who can 
■speak with such forthrightness and boldness ? This is patriotism 
of the highest order. God knows how deep the Russians have 
penetrated into our decision-making and vital organs of govern- 
ment and polity. 
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October 1 


A Hindustan Tunes headline says ‘Varsity Can't be Sanctuary 
from Law'— PM. Quite right. But Minbtership too cannot be 
sanctuary from law and Prime Ministership less than any other. 
This was the whole point of the ‘roovemenf. Those elected to 
positions of power cannot be outside the scope of the law. 
Therefore, the demand was that there should be created an ins* 
titutional body— like the Swedish Ombudsman — to keep those 
in power accountable to law and to the people. In this connec- 
tion the Santhanam report and other recommendations of stu- 
dents of the problem Oike A. G. Noorani) were suggested as a 
basis for discussion and decision by consensus. But the worthy 
PM considered herself and her colleagues m the States and at the 
■Centre to be unaccountable to anybody until the ne^t general 
elections decided the issue of power. This not only encouraged 
licence by those in office, but also ensured, through the use of 
money power and electoral corruption (which is easier for those 
»Q power to indulge in than for those m opposition), that those 
in power would come back to power again, thus perpetuating 
misrule, corruption and the rule of a clique or caucus 

Hven to date, though the PM has taken certain steps to meet 
half way the issues raised by the movement, she has done noth- 
ing to set up an Ombudsman (f am using this term as a sort of 
shorthand) or any other body or procedure by which the people 
could have! a greater say in the choice of candidates and some 
control over the elected representatives and make them conti- 
nuously accountable. 

Mrs Gandhi is lecturing a great deal these days on ‘discipline’ 
and pats herself on the back quite frequently for the new climate 
bf discipline in the countiy due to the Emergency proclamation. 
But she has yet to realise— I fear this she will never be able to 
do— that the climate of Indiscipline in the country was created 
by the arrogance, inefficiency, corruption and in-fighting of and 
within the ruling party and clique, Mrs Gandhi herself gave a 
fine example of discipline when she formally nominated Mr 
"Sanjiv Reddy for Presidentship but worked for Mr V. V. Giri 
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who. (as a Congressman) breaking party discipline was fighting: 
against the official Congress candidate. This glaring piece of 
j^Iitical indiscipline and disloyalty is excused on the ground of 
politics being politics, meaning that you cannot look closelj^ 
into the ethics of political conduct. Mrs Gandhi, of course, only 
compounded her political immortality by invoking a convenient 
‘conscience’. 

If India and the Indian people have to be put through totali- 
tarian rigours in order to be taught the virtue of discipline, that 
virtue would be found at the first test to have been a mere 
veneer. Discipline is a quality of individual and group behariour 
which has to be inculcated and nurtured in an atmosphere of 
freedom, ie., in a condition in winch there is a choice of action. 
In this process, especially in a society like ours in which political 
power and politics occupy such a dominant position (which is 
but a fact regrettable) the inculcation of discipline depends, more 
than on anything else, On the behaviour of those in ppw'er and 
government Any objective assessment of the morality of the Indian 
political parties in 1974-75 would have shpwn the ruling Con- 
gress to be easily the most corrupt and politically immoral of 
all. There were honest people in the Cpngress, no doubt, and 
there still are, but they had to take the back row in a situation 
in which intrigue, bribery, cupidity, sycophancy and other simUar 
virtues hold such sway. Mrs Gandhi herself did not present such 
a clean picture of herself. Beginning with the Presidential election, 
there were a number of scandals which though they exercised 
the public mind so much remained a closed book owing td her 
persistent refusal to have any of them enquired into. The Nagar- 
vala and Rs 60 lakh episode is still an rmexplained mystery and 
the foreign trade licence scandal never became subject to public 
or judicial enquiry. Even parliamentary debate and probe were 
obstructed and played down. The Mishra murder, undoubtedly 
related to the licence scandal, still remains inadequately probed 
and exposed. The many issues coimected with Maruti never 
became a subject of enquiry. The PM satisfied her conscience 
and tri^ to allay public doubts by issuing chits to her son. It 
is possible that there was really nothing shady in the Maruti 
business, but this had to be established by an impartial enquiry, 
which has been persistently refused. Within the political system. 



the collection of huge election funds, unrestrained use of money 
power in elections, buying up cf Opposition MPs and MLAs 
with money or jobs, and several other immoral deeds of the 
kind were perpetrated with impunity. The State Congress govern- 
ments bad earned a similar reputation for corruption and nepo- 
tism. Bihar was the most ill-reputed. In this atmosphere of 
‘modem politics’ as some apologists of the regime called it. dis- 
cipline as defined today by Mrs Gandhi (Hindustan rim«) as 
‘self-control’ and ‘self-regulation’ must remain a pious wish. 

Mrs Gandhf is advising everyon: to do some ‘rethinking’ dur- 
ing this black night of Indian democracy. I am sure everyone 
must be doing this even without Mr Gandhi’s prompting. But it 
does not appear that she herself is doing any re-thinking, or if 
she is, it is not in the direction of restoring health to the body- 
politic but of perpetuating her power, the sale objective of all 
her actions hitherto. Take this Emergency itself. From all ac- 
counts it seems to be an undoubted fact that there is calm and 
quiet in the whole country. This is sometimes proclaimed with 
pride by hereelf and her colleagues— pride over the success »n 
putting down all unrest and opposition. There can be no justifi- 
cation then for prolonging the Emergency, except to enable Mre 
Gandhi to stiefa to unchallenging power. October has come, but 
Mrs Gandhi is still vague and wary about the coming parliamen- 
tary elections. Perhaps she wll not hold the electvons until she 
has satisfied heRelf that her Operation Brainwashing has suc- 
ceeded enough and the Opposition has been satisfactorily emas- 
culated and rendered impotent. In that case, I am afraid, she 
will have to wait long and the night that has descended upon 
the country may never lift, because I cannot imagina how she 
can ever succeed in achieving these ends. Prolongation of the 
Emergency and the accompanying repression aixl denial of demo- 
cratic rights are likely to have just the opposite result, no matter 
bow far the betrayal of the intelligentsia may go I have un- 
shakable faith in the people and the country’s youth and stu- 
dents. I have written about this before, so I shall not speak 
any further about it. 

I am sorry to see that Jagjivan Babu seems to have so com- 
pletely crumbled up. He too has taken up thq refrain, along with 
Mr Gandhi and Borooah, about ‘saving democracy' It is like 
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the Americans trying to “save” the South Vietnamese by des- 
troying them. Oh, there will be a lot of ‘intellectuals’ who will 
rush forward to show how a growing sapling has to bd fenced 
in to be saved, how a child is to be protected from itself so that 
it may grow, etc., etc. But after aU the arguments have been 
.exhausted it is still doubtful if the Emergency, the sweeping 
arrests, the suppression of the press, if these and many other 
things done since 26 June last, have saved Indian democracy. I 
am strongly persuaded that these measures have dealt a grievous 
body blo\v to our democracy from which it will take long to 
recover. And if Mrs Gandhi and her caucus perpetuate them- 
selves in power by one democratic hoax or another, it may never 
recover until a revolution, I still hope a peaceful one, sweeps 
the usurpers off the stage and restores freedom and democracy. 
A violent revolution, or an attempt at it, can either strengthen 
the usurpers’ power or substitute them with another caucus of 
usurpers. This unfortunate country would then be set on the same 
path of misery, autocracy and degradation as so many other 
■countries of Afro-Asia. Heaven save India from this fate ! 


October 2 


‘Art does not depend on the tomb, but on eternity. AU! sacred 
art is opposed td death, because it is not an adornment of the 
•civilization it represents, but the expression of its highest values.’ 
— ^Andre Malraux, Anti-Memoirs , p. 32. 


(Translated from Hindi) October 2 


Bapu, I offer my salutations at your feet. Victory, be to Mahatma 
'Gandhi! Long live Mahatma Gandhi! 

Today is the 106th birthday of Bapu. Nearly twenty-eight 
jear.s have passed since his departure. During this period, every- 
body s\vore by his name, but very little of his work was done. 
For some years now the iiitellectuals of the country have been 
feeling that by deviating from Bapu’s path, India committed a 


great blunder. But these very intellectuals or others similar to 
ilhcin in Jawaharlal’s time looked upon Gandhiji as a conser* 
vative and praised the “modem” outlook of Nehru. Mrs Gandhi, 
who has mastered the art of deception, has often claimed that 
. she is only following the path of Gandhiji. Perhaps she will 
express similar sentiments even today on the occasion of his 
birthday celebrations. But all this is a fraud. 

Vinobaji did something miraculous for some years. It appeared 
as though! a new Gandhian process of social change and recons- 
truction had emerged. But after his stormy Bhoodan experiment, 
■not even a mild breeze blew, not to speak of a mighty “storm" 
of Graradan, Gram-Swarajya or any other constructive experi- 
TOcnt. Later, he withdrew into his inner self, and started the 
experiment of ‘action* in the form of ‘inaction*. To date this does 
not seem to have bomd fruit. But what is a period of 10 or 20 
years in history ? Meanwhile, the country is heading for a dcnvn- 
fall, not only moral but also the economic, social and cultural 
degradation of at least 40 per cent of the Indian people who live 
below (he poverty line. One is reminded here of a statement of 
Bapu who, while defining democracy, had said that it did not 
only mean a government established by the people’s vote; it 
also meant that the people had the power to oust their rulers 
when found unworthy to rule. Democracy has almost ceased to 
■exist in India today. The pyramid of the* political structure still 
stands on its apex. The same is true of the educational and 
ulmost all other spheres of public activity. It is a tragic story 
that beggars description. 


October 3 


Xamaraj died yesterday in Madras of a massive heart attack A 
great, even heroic figure of Indian politics is no more. His life s 
■work was not complete yet. The last time he met me in Delhi, 
be said something like this : ‘What you are doing is the only 
hope for the country.’ But when I toured Tamil Nadu later, he 
was not pleased with my speeches I could not condemn ih- 
DMK and call for a struggle acamsl the Tamil Nadu govemme/^ ,, 

si 
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The reason was that Mr Karunanidhi, unlike the Congress Chief 
Ministers, offered to meet the Opposition and, discuss with them 
their criticism of the DMK government. He said he was prepared 
even for an impartial enquiry into, their faults, charges of cor- 
ruption or of any other kind. In fact, he mentioned' that in one 
case he had actually appointed a High Court judge as a com- 
mission of enquiry. He also pointed to the Public Men’s Conduct 
Enquiry Act he had already had enacted and expressed his 
preparedness to discuss either with me or Opposition leaders 
any faults that the Act might be found, to possess, such as the 
deterrent punishment provided in it for anyone whom the due 
process of law, as laid down in the Act, found to have wilfully 
made false charges. Under these conditions, a responsible Oppo- 
sition was expected to take the DMK leader at his word and 
make a serious attempt to take the obvious steps. In fact, in one 
of my speeches in Tamil Nadu I urged Kamaraj to take up this 
therapeutic line and clean up the murky political climate; in the 
State. 

I am not suggesting that whatever Karunanidhi, Raja Ram,*' 
Sezhiyan*^ told me in Madras or Delhi had to be taken at face 
value, or that I took it in that way. But in the absence of any 
response from Kamaraj and the Opposition it did not seem 
fair, at least for me, to attack the DMK government and give a 
call for a people’s movement against it. A people’s movement 
could, still be developed (because, as I have endeavoured to show, 
it need not in every case be against the government; the latter 
may honestly cooperate with the movement because its objectives 
are far wider ; a total revolution) but naturally Opposition leaders 
in Tamil Nadu, including Kamaraj, were not interested in any 
movement unless at least its immediate political aim coincided 
with the' Opposition’s aim. 

For Kamaraj the situation was made more difficult — as com- 
pared for instance, with that of MGR*® because (as he had told 
me at the Delhi meeting) he did not want to weaken the DMK 

44. Raja Ram. DMK leader. 

45. Era Sezliiyan, DMK member of the Lok Sabha. 

46. M. G. Ramachandran, leader of the ADMK (Anna Dravida Mun- 
netra Kazhagam). 
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as otherwise the ADMK would be correspondingly strengthened^ 
for Kamaraj, the ADMK was esen worse than the DMK. Yet, 
owing to the national policy of the Congress (0). he did not want 
to draw the Congress (I) nearer to him. Thus, unide olhet States 
in India, the position of Kamaraj as a Congress (O) leader was a 
very uncomfortable and deUcate one As he told me he did not 
trust Mrs Gandhi in the least and vice versa But in the quad- 
rangular politics of Tamil Nadu, being openly opposed both to 
the DMK and the ADMK, he bad little elbow room to man- 
•oeuvre. He knew that an unscrupulous politician like Mrs Gandhi 
would have no qualms about joining bands with the ADMK and 
he dreaded that eventuality. So. tentatively his position was to 
‘go it alone’ at the next election. He realised that that would be 
disastrous for bis party However he preferred to ivait and see. 
But for his party’s national poIi«^. reinforced by the Bibar move- 
ment and its national repercussions, he would have eventually 
thrown in his lot with Mrs Gandhi. Mis position and the options 
Open to him further complicated and narrowed do^vn after the 
•proclamation of the Emergency and the consequent events 
However, death has settled that issue for him. His followers, 

I am afraid, mil break up and disintegrate. Mrs Gandhi by decid- 
ing to attend his funeral has already dealt a severe blow to the 
Tamil Nadu Congress (0). Morarjibhai is in detention, the Con- 
gress (O) President. Ashofc Mehta is also in detention, i doubt if 
C. B. Gupta’s health will permit him to undertake the journey 
or whether he would have gone if his health were better. So, 
Mrs Gandhi will make the best of the situation Somehow, 1 
am reminded here that Mr Nehru did not think it necessary, 
either as protocol or as a moral obligation towards an old com- 
rade-in-arms. to attend the funeral of Rajen Babu, though 
President Radhakrishnan had the humility of office and personal 
regard and affection enough to attend the funeral at Bansghat, 
Patna. For the Nehrus it seems politics decide everything I 
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October 4 


Kamaraj’s funeral seems to have been a truly human 
Sincere, moving, touching. 

A 4-column headline in the Tribune proclaims ; ‘Coi- 
Peace in India, says PM’. How wonderful ! As if befo? 
Emergency there was countrywide absence of peace. Yetf t 
the refrain of Mrs Gandhi’s song nearly everyday. 

Asked about the parliamentary elections due next Feb> 
March, Mrs Gandhi has said. ‘I cannot say yet. It is a 
time tio go. We don’t usually consider it so far ahead of 
It is a long time to go indeed ! October, November, Dec- 
January. Just; four months left. Opposition leaders in jail, 
and platform shackled. An atmosphere of terror pervadin 
land. It is expected that jail delivery and freedom of speec' 
association restored just on the eve of elections, say, in Dec 
end or January beginning, would give a fair chance to the ( 
sition to put its house in order, forge some kind of electoral 
— like the Gujarat Janata morcha (if not merging of the prii 
Opposition parties) — ^raise funds, etc., etc., in such a short t 
It is possible that Mrs Gandhi’s strategy is exactly to do 


October • 


Raja, Lai Babu and Abraham*^ came. Had a 
but all three had so much to tell me, I could : 
the interview. So many things I had to tcl! 
questions to ask, but most of them remained i; 
was not enough time. For the future I shall s 
not all come together. This applies to other 

Was very glad to learn that Sudha “ a; 

47. T. Abraham, JV’s Secretary. 

48. Daughter of J Fs younger sister. 

49. Sudlia’s husband. 
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released and also Janaki " and Prashant “ They brought a letter 
from Janaki which I may get today or tomorrow after the censor 
has gone through it. 

Raja met Nayantara” at Delhi. Might meet her again on 
way back. Babuni is in Patna. 

No one has got my letter Only: two letters sent to Patna in 
July to Gulab*^ and Jeevesh“ have been delivered This go\cm- 
ment does seem mightily afraid even of inoffensive personal 
letters 1 Or is it just pettiness ? 


October 6 


J-earat today that Sugata has reported in full tp the Professor 
(Dhar) on his talks with me. This is good. Somethmg seems to 
be moving at last. I wonder if Sugata will come back Perhaps 
my letter to Sheikh Saheb has been sent to him or he has been 
told about it. Some move from that end is also possible. 


(Translated irom Hindi) October 7 


TOTAL REVOLUTION 

I have spoken and Avtitlen a great deal on Total Revolution. 
Perhaps I have spoken, and not written, on this subject. Parts 
of my speeches have been compiled and even published in Hindi 
and English. Here 1 would try to formulate my thoughts more 
systematically. 

I have been saymg that total revolution is a combination of 
seven revolutions— social, economic, political, cultural, ideological 
Or intellectual, educational and spiritual. This number may be 

50. Miss Janakf Pande, Samxlaya youth w-oiker 

51. Kiiiiur F^ssbast, a Sarmiaya acUvist io Bihar. 

52. Nai-antara Sebgal. Jawaharlal Nehm** niece and well-known writer. 

53 Personal servant of JP. 

54 Grandson of JPs elder sisler. 
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increased or decreased. For instance, the cultural revolution may 
include educational and ideological revolutions. And if culture is 
used in an anthropological sense, it can embrace all other revolu- 
tions. Blit what we understand by culture in the context of a 
primitive society is not generally the same as in' the context of 
a civilised society. Likewise, social revolution in the Marxian 
context covers economic and political revolutions and even more 
than that. This is how we can reduce the number to' less than 
seven. And we can add to this number by breaking up each of 
the seven revolutions into different categories. Economic revolu- 
tion may be split up into industrial, agricultural, technological 
xevolutions, etc. Similarly, intellectual revolution may be split 
up into two — scientific and philosophical. Even spiritual revolu- 
tion can. be viewed as made up of the moral and spiritual, or it 
can be looked upon as part of the cultural. And so on. The 
important thing is that the technical words that we use must be 
clearly defined.. As we know, the main difficulty in understanding 
the Gita is semantic. The Gita has used certain words giving 
them its o\vri meaning; for instance, the word ‘Yajna’. 

Therefore what we understand by the seven revolutions must 
be spelt out clearly. 

Economic Revolution 

It means revolution in the economic structure of society and 
its economic institutions, as also their new, revolutionary forms. 
Economic revolution implies both change and new creation. 

Everything is subject td change in this world. It is constantly 
changing and becoming new. What then does revolution or 
revolutionary change imply ? One implication is that the process 
of revolution or revolutionary change is very rapid, very far- 
reaching and radical too, and sometimes it leads to qualitative 
change in the object of change. For example, water when heated 
becomes steam. 


October 10 


Sugata came again. (Octpber 8) This time the initiative came 
from Professor Dhar who telephoned him at Varanasi and asked 


l)im to go to Delhi to meet him. Sucata accordingly went to 
Delhi and Dhar had a long talk with him and asked him to go to 
Chandigarh and talk things over with me. Dhar was keen that 
the whole business should be kept strictly confidential and secret. 
At our talks the DC, though he came with Sugata. was not pre- 
•sent. He sat in an adjoining room. We had nearly two hours* 
talk. There were no specific questions, answers to which Dhar 
w-anted from me The main issue or problem that Dhar wanted 
<0 be discussed with me was that I would do if I were released. 
I told Sugata that obviously Dhar could not expect me. after 
all that had happened, to support or cooperate with hfrs Gandhi. 
For the rest, the course of my future action w-ould depend on the 
•situation outside. Also, I would naturally want to consult my 
Sarvodaya colleaguea and Opposition leaders. If they are not re- 
leased along with me, there could be no consultation with them. 
j\nd I would not want to consult them in dctenb'oa. In any case. 
1 was quite clear in my mind that if paiJiamentaiy riectirns are 
announced to be held at the scheduled lime. I would advocate 
stoppage of the confronlatioo with government and call for an 
•all-out effort to win the elections. But for that the Emergency 
should be revoked, democratic freedoms, including freedom of 
the press, should be restored and the leaders and workers in jail 
or detention must be released in good time. But if these things 
•do not happen, if elections, under the pretext of emergency, are 
postponed and the democratic rights and liberties of the people, 
the press, the parties are not restored, then it is obvious that the 
confrontation must continue. Id that case, if I am released. I 
shall try to reorganise the revolutionary forces and refashion, if 
necessary, the concrete programmes of action, 

Incidentally, Dhar gave to Sugata my letter to Sheikh Saheb to 
be returned to me because she (i.s. Mrs Gandhi) did not want 
the Sheikh to play any role of negotiator or conciliator, I return- 
ed the letter to Sugata and asked him to keep it with him aud 
use it as he thought fit. I also gave Sugata a copy of ^ 
letter to the PM (July 21). Sugata abo luH me a lat rf tS-Kte 
and news that the papers have not published. ^ ^ 

As Sugata was to stay another day, he came spssa ca t-e ^ 
■and again we bad a long talk. He wanted to get esy ^ 

fe 
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stated so that he would not make any mistake while reporting: 
to Dhar. 

By the way, Dhar had made it clear to Sugata that he was-, 
taking the initiative at the specific instance ofi the PM. 

Now I do not know what all this means and what the outcome- 
will be. 

Healthwise, 8th was again, a bad day for me. Mostly intestinal 
trouble. Stomach felt like bursting from within, even though it; 
was soft to the touch from the outside. No appetite. Constipation 
— not even gas passing. Had 99.2° temperature in| the evening. 
There seems to be some infection in the intestine and inflamma- 
tion. Dr. Chhuttani has prescribed Stemetil and Nevaquin tablets. 
Unienzyme has been resumed. I am also taking activated char- 
coal tablets. Feel much better today (October 10) though weak: 
and exhausted. ' 


October 11 


I have completed 73 years of my life today. What a wpnder ! It- 
is God’s grace that in spite of long-term chronic diseases I have-, 
lived so long. May God grant me the wisdpm and the will to 
devote whatever time is left for me to the service of the country 
and the people. That is the only way I have known to( serve God.. 
May He cleanse my heart and mind o£ everything impure. 

Though I had not told anyone here (except one of the police- 
officers in the course o3 a conversation) I was pleasantly surprised 
to see Sardar Mohinder Singh, Executive Magistrate and Superin- 
tendent of the jail, walk into my room with a large bouquet- 
of flowers as birthday greetings. It is so kind of him. 


The State swells up, the people shrink.” — ^pre-revolutionary- 
historian Klychevesky referring to the Tsarist state, quoted by- 
Bertram Wolfe in Khrushchev and Stalin’s Ghost, p, 149. 


October 13 


No one came to interview in the past week, Mrs Gandhi cannot 
get over the fact that the Western press and Western leaders 
evince so much concern over the present eclipse of Indian demo.' 
cracy. In every interview with news agencies or journals Mrs 
Gandhi harps on the theme that while the Western press and 
leaders do not show any concern over such Eon.democratic coun- 
tries like Pakistan, China, etc. they seem to be so exercised 
over the future of democracy m India, The simple paint that 
while countries like China and Pakistan never were demccracies 
(as wc understand the term). India has been smee its independence 
up to 26th June las! a functioning democracy ot which we were 
so proud and which we never let an opportunity go to stress in 
our international dealings and propaganda When such a countr)' 
which has been a democracy until a few months ago suddenly 
becomes authoritarian, it does draw the anxious attention of 
the democratic West and cause concern, even perhaps consterna- 
tion, And when the West also feels than the grounds put forward 
by Mrs Gandhi for proclaiming the Emergency, amending the 
electoral law, amending the Constitution, arresting and detaining 
top political leaders for mcwiihs together without tnal~tht 
grounds put forward for these undemocratic and totalitarian 
measures are the flimsiest imaginable, the concern of the Western 
press and leaders becomes even deeper. The lies and distortions 
and misrepresentations iri which Mrs Gandhi has been indulging 
since 26th June cannot fool the West because it knows the real 
state of affairs. Nobody except the enemies of democracy can be 
taken in by Mrs Gandhi’s hysterical propaganda. 

Mrs Gandhi knmvs all this very w’cU and yet she must protest 
against anyone outside India criticising her action. Shd has called 
the BBC anti-India' today. Apparently, Mrs Gandhi cannot dis- 
tinguish herself from India. For her India ir Mrs Gandhi. Ergo 
anyone who is anti-Mrs Gandhi is anti-India 1 

Mrs Gandhi has been saying in and out of season. T did not 
even lose my temper.’ Whether she lost her temper or not. she 
clearly lost her nerve. 
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Klychevesky’s saying, quoted above, applies fully to Mrs 
•Gandhi’s rule ; The State swells up. the people shrink. The only 
amendment! I should like to make is to substitute ‘Mrs Gandhi’ 
for ‘State’. From the( way she has been talking these past months, 
it is clear that her head has swollen up. She apparently thinks 
that she has done something very big by proclaiming Emergency, 
suppressing the people’s freedoms and the freedom of the press. 
'She should rather be ashamed of herself that she has taken these 
retrograde and reactionary steps only to be able to cling to power. 


(Translated from Hindi) October 15 


Testerday I finished the commentary on thd Gita by Satyavratji. 
I like this commentary, which is simple and rational. He has also 
referred at various places to the commentaries by, Sri Aurobindo, 
Lokmanya Tilak, Vinoba, Dr Radhakrishnan and others. On a 
majority of occasions I found Sri Aurobindo’s commentary the 
■best, and sometimes that of Tilak, "Vinoba or others. 

Satyavratji divides the 18 chapters of the Gita into three parts. 
The first part deals with the first six chapters relating to Karma 
•faction), the second part covers the next! six chapters relating to 
Bhakti (devotion); and the last part embrace the remaining six 
that deal with Jnana (knowledge). However he says that thhse 
yogas or paths are not different from one another. Only, special 
•emphasis has been laid on. one out of three in each part, but the 
Temaining two are also dealt with in it. 


October 16 


Have written to the Home Secretary regarding interviews with 
■friends (copy given below) : 
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Chandigarh 

16.10-75 

To 

The Home Secretary, 

Government of India, 

New Delhi 

Sir, 

I am glad that a detenu is now allowed one interview per 
week, and further that in special circumstances his friends may 
also see him. 

As I have written to you before, this place is to far away 
from my home State that it «s not possible for my relations to 
visit me every' week. In the past week, for instance, nong was 
able to come. 

I, therefore, request that in such a special circvmitsncc (in 
which I am likely to be dgprhgd of Lhe right cf intervirw in a 
particular week) a friend inay be allowed to ir.tefsv-w me. 
With this in view £ am gfiing below ^ bfhf /iri of my fiiendi, 
excluding those who are ta actr.-e poJi:irt: 

1. Gangasharan Staha, Ptizi 

2. A. C. Sen, New Delhi 

» 3. Ajit Bhattacharjea. New Ot2s 

4. Rameshwar Thainr, New Dithj 

5. T. Abraham. Patsa 

6. Jainarayzn Sahaja. Paraa 

7. S. Dasgupta, \'ai 2 Z 2 .!j 
S. Krishnaraj Mehta 

9. Narcrttam Shah, Bombay 

10. Kusem Deshpaoie. Pa=ar, V.'aribe. 


I have gi'.sfl these csmei wsthocn any rei^es'se -iscr. s»' 
I do hopo (ig- fc cn t-i? =7 


yo»crs 


rzfsort Vixzt 



October 18 


Mrs Gandhi’s march onward to her personal dictatorship has 
reached another landmark. Saviour of democracy indeed ! The 
latest amendment to MISA deprives the detenu of the right to be 
toM the grounds of his detention; and, what is even more drastic, 
even the Court cannot ask the Government to supply to it such 
grounds. The lawyers have been arguing about the ‘basic struc- 
ture’ Of the Constitution, which! according to the Supreme Court’s 
judgment in the Kesavananda Bharati case was not subject to 
abridgement or damage through an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion by Parliament. What can be more ‘basic’ to the structure of 
our Constitution than the citizen’s right to move the courts to 
■determine whether thd citizen has been deprived of his freedom 
in accordance with the law or the caprice of the Government ? 
What little had been left of the citizen’s fundamental rights, has 
been extinguished by the latest amendments. The reason is that 
the Courts have been trying to ascertain the grounds of a com- 
plainant’s detention under MISA. Obviously, the Government 
had no valid and sufficient grounds for the detention of a large 
number, may be the vast majority of detenus. So, in order to save 
themselves from embanassment, it has barred the Courts from 
enquiring into the grounds of detention. How convenient fof the 
Government ! Mrs Gandhi will no doubt go on protesting to West- 
ern oarrespbndents her abiding faith in democracy and her desire 
to lift the Emergency as soon as the ‘situation improved’ and 
certain persons’ who had been bent upon doing ‘certain things’ 
had changed their mind. 


Anil came— this time alone— yesterday. (October 17) Raja 

TOight be oommg in the first week of November. Anil said that 

ey had told Lai Babu that the first week of every month should 

remaining three weeks being divided 

satisforfn? according to convenience. Tliis is a 

satisfactory arrangement. 


53. J P s nephew. 
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October 19 


Tarkonde came today. My case is still imdedded. 

He thought the latest amendment to MISA tad made the tast 
■of the Supreme Court more difficult. I asked if the judsment (on 
Mrs Gandhi’s appeal and Mr Rajnarain’s cross*appeaI) would be 
divided. He thought the Chief Justice would tj>' hard for a un- 
animous judgment. In any case, be ffiousht the judgment may 
strike down some clauses of the electoral law amendment (passed 
earlier by Parliament) but that Mrs Gandhi’s election would re» 
main unaffected. His main reason was that Mrs Gandhi had got 
the electoral law amended so as to allow a considerable latitude 
to government servants in working for the election of a minister 
or deputy minister It is remarkable and shameful how hfrs 
Gandhi has played havoc with the laws of the land to suit her 
personal interests! 


October 20 


It was refreshing to read (Tribune, October 20) Sheikh Abdullah’s 
open and bold speech while declaring his re-entry as a member 
■of the National Conference. At least there is one penon in the 
■country who can talk straight like this to the PM. Afaybc then? 
are others and perhaps they do speak but their statements seem 
to be strictly blacked out from the press. Perhaps, when Parlia- 
ment opens and the press is allowed to be present and to publish 
the proceedings truthfully, we shall hear more such voices. Tor 
the present, however, there is silence of the grave in the entiw 
country. 


(Tronslcaed from Hindi) Oclobor 20 


Economic revolution includes technological, uutii'tii.il .imi agri- 
cultural revolutions, accompanied b> a r.uiK.il Juinge m if- 
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pattern of ownership and management. It is not necessary that 
ownership and management always mean state ownership and 
stats management. Ownership may vest in the State, in an indivi- 
dual or company of individuals, in a registered or co-operative 
society, or it may be a combination of all these forms. Also,, 
ownership may vest in a local community, such as village assem- 
bly (gram sabha), assembly of a group of villages, block-level 
assembly (prakhand sabha), district council (zilla parishad), etc.,, 
or a combination of these forms of ownership, that is, of the local 
community and other patterns described above. There can be 
consumers’ or producers’ ownership and a combination of these 
and other, aforesaid patterns of ownership. 



October 26 

Pranav Chatterjee^ (Patna), Goyal®^ 

(Delhi), both lawyers came 

to see me. It was a day of great happiness. Completed four 
months’ detention today. 


October 29 


Have gone through hell these last days — continuous pain in the 
lower abdominal region. Felt miserable. All kinds of investiga- 
tions were done but nothing has been found. Yet the pain; though 
less than before, continues. Constipation — trifala does not work 
anymore. Vomiting last night and this morning too. Have no 
appetite. There is total aversion to food. 


November 2 


The abdominal pain continues until this day. No appetite and 
aversion to food. No motion. Was moved to the hospital (the 

56. Sod.alisl leader and advocate. 

5<. D. R. Goya], a noted advocate. 
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same room in which I was before) on 3Ist October night. Feel 
miserable and depressed due to this constant pain. They had X- 
rayed the lower intestines 3-4 days before (when I W'as still in 
the Bungalow). Barium meal enema was given. Today they will 
most probably X-ray the upper intestines (barium meal by 
moulb). 


November 4 


Feel better today. Abdominal pain is much less. Yesterday was 
Diwali. Tarkunde came. Told me about my case. It seems much 
depends on Mrs Padma Dcsai's* petition for permission for 
Moxarjibhai’s friends also to Interview him. It seems the Court 
has decided in her favour; letters can also be written to friends. 
This I will do tomorrow if I am better. 


K. ri Morarj* 


rfs^'in oiAKr 


9 ' 
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Appendix 1 


Chandigarh 
July 21, 1975 


Dear Prime Minister, 

I am appalled at press reports of your speeches and interviews. 
<The very fact that you have to say something everyday to justify 
your action implies a guilty conscience) Having muzzled the 
press and every kind of public dissect, you continue svith your 
distortions and untruths without fear of criticism or contradiction. 
If you think that in this way you will be able to justify yourself 
in the public eye and damn the Opposition to political perdition, 
you are sorely mistaken. If you doubt this, you may test it by 
revoking the Emergency, restoring to the people their funda- 
mental rights, restoring the freedom of the press, releasing all 
those whom you have imprisoned or detained for no other crime 
than performing their patriotic duty. Nine years, Madam, is not 
a short period of timei fos the people, who are gifted with a sixth 
sense, to have found you out. 

The burden of your song, as I have been able to disoover. is 
that (a) there was a plan to paralyse the government, and (b) 
that one person bad been trying to spread disaffection among 
the ranks of the civil and military forces. These seem to be your 
major notes. But there have been also mioor notes. Every now 
and then you have been doling out your obiter dicta, such as the 
nation being more important than democracy and about the 
suitability of serial democracy to India, and more in thd same 
vein. 

As I am the villain of the piece, let me put the record straight 
This may be of no interest to you— for all your distortions and 
■untruths are wilful and deliberate — but at least the truth would 
have been recorded. 

About the plan to paralyse the goveroment There was no such 
plan and you know it. Let toe state the facts. 

Of all the States of India it u-as in Bihar alone where there 
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was a people’s movement. But there too, according to the Chief 
Minister’s many statements, it had fizzled out long ago, if it had 
ever existed. But the truth is— and you should know if your 
ubiquitous Intelligence has served you right — ^that it was spread- 
ing and percolating deep down in the countryside. Until the- 
time of my arrest janata sarkars were being formed from the- 
village upwards to the block level, l^ter on, the process was to. 
be taken up, hopefully, to the district and State level. 

If you have cared to look into the programme of the janata- 
sarkars, you would have found that for the most part it was 
constructive, such as ; regulating the public distribution system, 
checking corruption at the lower levels of administration, imple- 
menting the land reform laws, settling disputes through the age- 
old custom of conciliation and arbitration, assuring a fair deal 
to Harijans, curbing such social evils as tilak and dahez, etc. 
There was nothing in aU this that by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion could be called subversive. Only where the janata sarkars- 
were solidly organised were such programmes as non-payment 
of taxes taken up. At the peak of the movement in urban areas 
an attempt was made for some days, through dharna and picket- 
ing, to stop the working of government offices. At Patna when- 
ever the Assembly opened attempts were made to persuade the 
members to resign and to prevent them peacefully from going 
in. All these were calculated programmes of civil disobedience,, 
and thousands of men and women were arrested all over the 
State. 

If all this adds up to an attempt to paralyse the Bihar govern- 
ment, well, it was the same kind of attempt as was made during 
the freedom struggle through non-co-operation and satyagraha to 
paralyse the British government. But that was a government 
established by force, whereas the Bihar government and the legis- 
lature are both constitutionally established bodies. What right 
has anyone to ask an elected government and elected legislature 
to go ? This is one of your favourite questions. But it has been 
answered umpteen times by competent persons, including well- 
Imown constitutional lawyers. The answer is that in a democracy 
t e people do have the right to ask -for the resignation of an 
elected government if it has gone corrupt and has been mis- 
ru mg. And if there is a legislature that persists in supporting 
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such a government it too must go. so that the people might 
choose better representatives. 

But in that case how can it be determined what the people 
want ? In the usual democratic manner. In the case of Bihar, 
the mammoth rallies and processions held in Patna, the thousands 
of constituency meetings held all over the state, the three-day 
Bihar batidh, the memorable happenings of the 4lh November 
and the ‘largest ever’ meeting held at the Oandhi maidan on 
November 18 were a convincing measure of the people’s will. 
And what! had the Bihar government and Congress to show on 
their side? The miserable counter-offensive of November 16 
which had been master-minded by Mr Borooah and on which 
accordmg to reliable reports, the fantastic sum of 60 lakhs of 
rupees was spent. But if that was not conclusive enough proof. 
I had asked repeatedly for a plebiscite But you were afraid to 
face the people 

While I am on the Bihar movement, let me mention another 
important point that would illumine thd politics of such a type 
of movement. The students of Bihar did not start their move* 
ment just off the beat as it were. After formulating their demands 
at a oonference they had met the Chief Minister and the Educa- 
tion Minister. They had had severat meetings But unfortunately 
the inept and corrupt Bihar government did not take the students 
seriously. Then the latter gheraoed the Assembly. The sad events 
of that day precipitated the Bihar movement Even then the 
students did not demand the resignation of the Ministry nor the 
dissolution of the Assembly It 'vas after several weeks during 
which firing, lathi charges and indiscriminate arrests took place 
that the Students’ Action Committee felt compelled to put up 
that demand. It was at that point that the Rubicon was crossed 

Thus, in Bihar, the government w-as given a chance to settle 
the issues across the table None of the demands of the students 
was unreasonable or non-ncgotiablc- But the Bihar government 
preferred the method of struggle, i-e., unparalleled repression. It 
was the same in UP- In either case the government rejected the 
path of negotiation, of trying to settle the issue across the table, 
and chose the path of strife. Had it been otherwise, there would 
have been no movement at all. 

I have pondered over this riddle- why did not those goscra- 
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merits act wisely ? The conclusion I have arrived at is that the- 
main hurdle has been oorruption. Somehow the governments have 
been unable to deal with corruption in their ranks, particularly 
at the top level : the ministerial level itself. And corruption has 
been the central point of the movement, particularly corruption 
in the government and the administration. 

Be that as it may, except for Bihar there was no movement 
of its kind in any other State of India. In U.P. though Satyagraha 
had started in April, it was far from becoming a people’s move- 
ment. In some other States though struggle committees had been 
formed, there seemed to be no possibility of a mass movement 
anywhere. And as the general election to the Lok Sabha was 
drawing near, the attention of the Opposition parties was turned 
more towards the coming electoral struggle than to any struggle 
involving civil disobedience. 

Thus, the plan of which you speak, the plan to paralyse the 
government, is a figment of your imagination thought up to 
justify your totalitarian measures. 

But suppose I grant you for a minute, for argument’s sake, 
that there was such a plan, do you honestly believe that your 
erstwhile colleague, the former Deputy Prime Minister of India,* 
and Chandrashekhar, a jnember of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, were also a party to it? Then why have they also been 
arrested and many other like them ? 

No, dear Prime Minister, there was no plan to paralyse the 
government. If there was any plan, it was a simple, innocent 
and short-time plan to continue until the Supreme Court decided 
your appeal. It was this plan that was announced at the Ramlila 
grounds by Nanaji Deshmukh on 25th June and which was the 
subject matter of my speech that evening. The programme was 
for a selected number of persons to offer Satyagraha before or 
near your residence in support of the demand that you should 
step do^vn until the Supreme Court’s judgment on your appeal. 
The programme was to continue for seven days in Delhi, after 
which it was to be taken up in the States. And, as I have said 
above, it was to last only until the judgment of the Supreme 
Court. I do not see what is subversive or dangerous about it. 

* Mr- Morarji Desai, 



In a democracy the citizen has an inalienable right to civil dis- 
•obedience when he finds that other channels of redress or reform 
have dried up. It goes without saying that the Sat>-agrahi willingly 
invites and accepts his lawful punishment. This is the new' dimsn- 
.sion added to democracy by Gandhi. What an irony that it 
'Should be obliterated in Gandhi’s own India ! 

It should be noted — and it is a very important point — that 
•even this programme of Satyagraha would not have occurred to 
the Opposition had you remained content with quietly clinging 
•on to your office. But you did not do it. Through your hench- 
men you had rallies and demonsiratians organised in front of 
your residence begging you net to resign You addressed these 
Tallies and justifying your stand advanced spurious arguments 
and heaped calumny on thei head of the Opposition. An effigy 
of the High Court Judge* was burnt before youf residence and 
posters appeared in the city suggesting Some kind of Imk between 
■the judge and the CIA. When such despicable happenings; were 
taking place every day, the Opposition had no alternative but 
to counteract the mischief. And how' did it decide to do it '* Not 
■fay rowdyism but by orderly Satyagraha, self-sacrifice 

It was this ‘plan’ and not any imagmary plan to paruKse 
•government that has aroused your Ireland cost the pcopl* 
liberties and dealt a death-blow to their democracy 

And why has the freedom of the press been suppre'sec 
"because the Indian press was irresponsible, dishones* o* -* 
govemmenL la fact, nowhere, under conditions of fre-'-" 
the press more responsible, reasonable and fair thar r 
in India. The truth is that your anger against c v._ - ' ' 
"because on the question of your resignation, after r~ 
judgment, some of the papers took a line tfcz: 
palatable to you. And when on the raorrr'o - ~ 

Court judgment all the metropolitan papers, ■=-“ 
ing Times of India, came out with 
editorials advising you to quit, freedom cf — "" 
much for you to stomach. That cookrj — - 
press, and yoti struck your deadly bir* 

• Mr Justice J. M L Sinha cf tie 
-delivered the judgment of June 12 - 

■benhip of parliament on the grxxsd 
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nation to think that so valuable a freedom of the press, the- 
very life-breath of democracy, can be snuffed out because of the 
personal pique of a Prime Minister. 

You have accused the Opposition of trying to lower the 
prestige and position of the country’s Prime Minister. But in 
reality the boot is on the other leg. No one has done more to 
lower the position and prestige of that great office than yourself. 
Can one ever think of the Prime Minister of a democratic coun- 
try who cannot even vote in his parliament because he has been 
found guilty of corrupt electoral practices? (The Supreme Court 
may reverse the High Court’s judgment — ^most probably it will, 
in this atmosphere of terror — ^but as long as that is not done 
your guilt and your deprivation of right to vote remain.) 

As for the ‘one person’ who is supposed to have tried to sow 
disaffection in the armed and police forces, he denies the charge. 
All that he has done is to make the men and officers of the 
Forces conscious of their duties and responsibilities. Whatever- 
he has said in that connection is within the law : the Constitu- 
tion, the Army Act and the Police Act. 

So much for your major points : the plan to paralyse the 
government and the attempt to sow disaffection in the armed 
and police forces. Npw a few of your minor points and obiter- 
dicta. 

You are reported to have said that democracy is not more- 
important than the nation. Are you not presuming too much,. 
Madam Prime Minister ? You arc uot the oply one who cares for 
the nation. Among those whom you have detained or imprisoned 
there are many whp have done much more for the nation than 
you. And everyone of them is as good a patriot as yourself. So,, 
please do not apply salt to our wounds by lecturing to us about 
the nation. 

Moreover, it is a false choice that you have formulated. There- 
is no choice between democracy andi the nation. It was for the- 
good of the nation that the people of India declared iii their' 
Constituent Assembly on 26th November 1949 that “We, the 
people of India, having solemnly resolved to constitute India 
into a Sovereign Democratic Republic . . . give to ourselves this 
Constitution”. That democratic Constitution cannot be changed 
into a totalitarian one by a mere ordinance or law of Parlia- 



ment. That can be done only by the people of India themselves, 
in their new Constituent Assembly, especially elected for that 
specific purpose. If Justice, Liberty. Equality and Fratemitj- 
have not been rendered to ‘all its citizens’ even after a quarter 
of a century of signing of that Constitution, the fault is not that 
of the Constitution or of democracy but of the Congress party 
that has been in power in Delhi all these years. It is precisely 
because of that failure that there is so much unrest among the 
people and the youth. Repression is no remedy for that. On the 
other hand, it only compounds the failure. 

I, no doubt, see that tho papers arc full these days of reports 
of new policies, new drives, show of new enthusiasm. Apparently 
you are trying to make up for lost time, that is to say, you are 
making a show of doing here and now what you failed to do 
in nine years. But your twenty points will go the same v^■ay as 
your ten points did and the 'Stray “nioughts’*. But I assure you 
this time the people will not be fooled And I assure >ou of 
another thing too : a party of selFseekers and spineless oppor* 
tunists and jee^huzurs ('yesmeo’) such as the Congress, alas, has 
become, can never do anything ttoriMvhile. (Not all Congress- 
mea are such. There are quite a few exceptions, such as those 
who have been deprived of their patty membership and some of 
them their freedom. So that according to the dharma of totali- 
tarianism, there could be no criticism even wichm the party.k 
There will be a lot of propaganda and make-ado on paper bm 
on the ground level the situation will not change the least The 
condition of the poor — and they arc the great majority over the 
greater part of the country — has been worsening over the past 
years. It would be enough if the downward trend were arrested 
But, for that your whole approach to politics and economics 
will have to change 

I have written the above in utter frankness without mincing 
words, I have done so not out of anger or so as to get csen 
with you in words No, that svould be a show of impotence. 
Nor does it show any lack of appreciation for the care that is 
being taken of my health. I have done it only to place the 


• Thif rcfeij to the note oo economic policy dial Mn Gandhi s«t 
to the AICC meeting held at Bangalore m J«^y 1965- 
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naked truth before you, which you have been trying to cover 
■up and distort. 

Having performed this unpleasant duty, may I conclude with 
51 few parting words of advice ? You know I am an old man. 
My life’s work is done. And after Prabha’s going I have nothing 
•and no one to live for. My brother and nephew have their 
family and my younger sister — ^the elder one died years ago — has 
Tier sons and daughters. I have given all my life, after finishing 
■education, to the country and asked for nothing in return. So I 
shall be content to die a prisoner under your regime. 

Would you listen to the advice of such a man ? Please do 
not destroy the foundations that the Fathers of the Nation, 
including your noble father, had laid down. There is nothing 
"but strife and suffering along the path that you have taken. You 
inherited a great tradition, noble values and a working demo- 
■cracy. Do not leave behind a miserable wreck of all that. It 
would take a long time to put all that together again. For it 
would be put together again, I have no doubt. A people who 
fought British imperalism and humbled it cannot accept indefi- 
nitely the indignity and shame of totalitarianism. The spirit of 
man can never be vanquished, no matter how deeply suppressed. 
In establishing your personal dictatorship you have buried it 
deep. But it will rise from the grave. Even in Russia it is slowly 
■coming up. 

You have talked of social democracy. What a beautiful image 
those words call to the mind. But you have seen in eastern and 
•central Europe how ugly the reality is. Naked dictatorship and, 
in the ultimate analysis, Russian overlordship. Please, please do 
-not push India toward that terrible fate. 

And may I ask to what purpose all these draconian measures ? 
In order to be able to carry out your twenty points ? But who 
was preventing you from carrying out the ten points? All the 
■discontent, the protest, the Satyagraha were due precisely to the 
fact that you were not doing anything to implement your pro- 
gramme, inadequate as it was, to lighten the misery and burden 
under which the people and youth were groaning. This is what 
•Chandrashekhar, Mohan Dharia, Krishna Kant and their friends 
have been saying for which they have been punished. 

You have talked of ‘drift’ in the country. But was that due 
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to Opposition or to me ? The drift was because of your lack of 
decision, direction and drive. You seem to act su-iftly and dra- 
matically’ only when your personal position is threatened. Once 
that is assured, the drift begins. Dear Indiraji, please do not 
identify yourself with the nation. You are not immortal, India is. 

You have accused the Opposition and me of every' kind of 
villainy. But let me assure you that if you do the right things,, 
for instance, your 20-points, tackimg corruption at ^^misteria^ 
levels, electoral reforms, etc., take the Opposition into confidence, 
heed its advice, you will receive the willing co-operation of every- 
one of us. For that you need not destroy democracy. The ball is 
in your court. It is for you to decide. 

With these parting words, let me bid you farewell. May God 
be with you. 


Yours sincerely 
Jayaprakash 
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Appendix 2 


September 2. 1975 

(Draft of letter to PM which, may or may not be scat 
— to be decided by me later.)* 


Dear Prime Minister, 

It is after a great deal of hesitation that I am u-ntiag to jou 
again. I am doing so because I feel much tt’prried about our 
country. The Fathers of Indian freedom had the great wisdom 
to establish a democratic sovereign republic Of the three words, 
the democratic is the most important. A country that had Just 
fought for and won its independence could not be sosereigo. 
There also could not be any question of any kind of monarchy 
being established. The country had naturally to be sovereign 
and it bad naturally to be a republic. But there was no natural 
reason why it must be also democratic. There are several sove* 
reign republics m the world that are not demoerdtic. Sovereignty 
and republicanism were not matters of choice The country in 
the circumstances could not but be sovereign and republican. 

BuC a sovereign republic could be a dictatorshif>— either of a 
person or a party caucus or a military junta; it could be an 
oligarchy, or again it could be based on a restricted franchise, 
say, restricted to the educated (the word ‘educated’ being defined 
variously). But our Fathers chose a parliamentary democracy 
based on adult franchise This was a great leap forward. And 
it drew the admiration and acclaim of the world. 

As I have written elsewhere, adult suffrage based on parlia- 
mentary democracy wns made possible only because the genius 
of Mahatma Gandhi fashioned a form of struggle for indepen- 
dence which allow'ed the full participarioo of the masses including 
the humblest and even children Crorcs of people openly took 
part in processions and meetings, hartals and morchas and lakhs 

* TTie letter was not sent to the Minister See entry for Sept- 

ember 4, 1975 
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were in prison. Given this mnss bnse — the* ninss nwnlcening, the'- 
mass participation — democracy on the basis of adult franchise- 
became a possibility and then a reality. It is also because of the- 
same mass involvement that Indian democracy had survived 
(until June 25, 1975) despite wars, famines, floods, growing and' 
expanding poverty and growing unemployment, and not the least,. 
MISEDUCATION. 

It was not just a political proposition, a political ideal but it 
became a reality. If India had not won freedom this way, there 
was much less chance of parliamentary democracy being estab- 
lished. The most likely result would have been dictatorship. 

Now for the first time since the promulgation of the Democratic- 
Sovereign Republic Constitution more than 25 years ago the de- 
mocratic structure, of om: country has been grievously — one hopes; 
not fatally — damaged. Thik is a matter of deep and growing 
concern for me. And it is this; concern that drives me to write- 
this letter. 

The Emergency proclamation and all that has followed since- 
have been justified on the ground of ‘danger of internal distur- 
bance’. (Parenthetically, I may remark that, the first emergency 
that was proclaimed in view of external danger still continues, 
though no external danger exists today in spite of Pakistan’s- 
anti-India propaganda. That is nothing new and certainly does- 
not constitute an imminent military danger from Pakistan.) As; 
for the danger of internal disturbance. Madam Prime Minister,, 
it is my sober and objective view, that at the end of June last 
there, was no danger of internal disturbance — ^let me take State 
by State — ^in Jammu & Kashmir (if there was any, it was no- 
more than a law and order problem with which Sheikh Sahib- 
was quite competent to deal according to the laws, in force and 
MISA): there was no such danger in Punjab, in Haryana, in 
Chandigarh UT,* in Delhi. UT, in UP, in spite of the limited' 
Satyagraha that was going on), in MP, in Gujarat, in West 
Bengal, in Maharashtra, in Andhra Pradesh, in Orissa, in Assam, 
in Kamtaka, in. Tamil Nadu, in Kerala. In- the. extreme- eastern 
States, Nagaland and the others, the disturbances were not new- 
and they were claimed to be under control. In any case, the- 


* Union Territory. 
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Governor there had special powers and the Army was on ibe spot 
Only m Bihar yoU nnght claim there was not only a danger 
of. but actual disturbance. You and I would differ on this point 
acd I would not want to argue about it here. But accepting jocr 
own premise, why should the whole country suffer on account of 
the faults of )ust one State 7 If you wished, the Emergency could 
have been proclaimed for Bihar alone. Even the British used to 
do it restricting their special laws to the States where the Chi! 
Disobedience movement was strong and extending them to other 
States as and when needed. 

Anyhow, all that is in the past. Rightly or wrongly, the Ess’- 
geOcy was applied to the whole country. But whatj is the pcstSm 
now ? You yourself have claimed several times, and so have rcrur 
colleagues, that everything is quiet now, that there is co curs cc 
■any agitation or the movement to be seen anywhere. It cestajihr 
appears to be so from the press and other reports. If that s sc 
then why are thousands of men and women detaiced whicc: 
trial ? WTiat crime, what offence ? \Vby is Morarjibhai stu hdd 
In detentioa and why the Ctwigrcss Working Comrririr* steihar 
Chandcashekhac and Congress Parliameoiar>’ Psrn- 
Rajndhan ? Why so many others Thousacds of thcri. If 
are guilty, please have them tried and let the hw taSre sts ccurse 
Why should the Emergency continue to suScKWe th* frwims oj 
citizens, the freedom of (he press and go cn w'.th 
sordid affair? Are you afraid that once the EcsetgtD^ mci'* 
ed. the Ed will be off— the genii ol disraxbance wC cr 
again ? if you are, I must say you are alnud cf 
must you and your party take upon itself the b;:rd.'r. .'■f 
terrible Avroug ? Do you think it will do yen or jv'c: i-x 

good ? You may want to frighten the people. CO’S 
teach them a lesson. But history has shown its: -.his ttv'clv 
Action and reaction are equal and oppeate no< i-. 
but also in politics 

In your interviews with pressmen. pariK-ubrix. .v.v 

men or other news media, you ba\e rraffimxvl '-.'ur rwv'x. 
hold the General Elections, but b3\'e refused to* in.ltv-.u.' tV 
In one interview you are reported to ha\e ■i.nvt th.i: xo. ^ .■ 
watching the Opposition leaders and yvxj think th.it th.-> 
not yet changed *iheir stand* ^kTiat ts the Ni.inxl th.if xvni wxh, 
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them to change? Do you want them to stop to function as 
•Opposition parties? Obviously you cannot want anything that 
is so absurd, because that would be nonsense. Then what ? You 
Avant them perhaps to be balanced ? But, Madam, have you 
yourself set a good example ? What vitriol have you not poured 
over their heads ? The most unworthy and unsubstantiated charge 
you have been making against them, not sparing me either, is 
that those whose are opposed to you have some kind of dubious 
link with foreign powers. You have been challenged many times to 
prove your words or stop your insinuations. But so far you have 
produced no proof, but the insinuations still continue to be repeat- 
ed on suitable occasions. God knows rvhom you are tiy'ing to 
■deceive. And the great joke is that you yourself and your party — 
much to thei disgust of many leading members of your party — are 
hand in glove with the (Rightist) CPI, who are stooges of Soviet 
Russia. In your own party leadership there are dupes who are 
little better than stooges of the Soviets. 

I know this would be jumped upon as an, anti-Sowet gambit 
and divert the rvhole argument from the main point I am making 
here. You should know better. I believe no less than , anyone 
in India remaining on the friendliest possible terms with the 
Soviet Union. But friendship should never be servitude. India 
•should never become a satellite nation. It is in our national in- 
terest that we should be friendly to Soviet Russia, but we should 
be careful' that we do not pass over into Russia’s ‘sphere of in- 
fluence’. Sometimes I fear that we are already within that zone, 
Avhether knowingly or unknowingly. The Russians certainly seem 
A’ery keen to prod you forward on to the path of totalitarianism. 
The latest evidence of this is their whole-hearted support to your 
recent anti-democratic steps. 

Today, dear Prime Minister, let me repeat there is no internal 
disturbance anywhere in sight nor any— and this is important- 
danger of internal disturbance in any of the States in India. 
Not even in Bihar any more, even if one were to concede for 
argument s sake that there was any danger of disturbance. (A 
civil disobedience movement is not a civil disturbance, but I shall 
not argue that point because I cannot hope to cany conviction 
A\ith 3’ou.) All I wish to say is that in view of the unparalleled 
tragedj’ of Patna and some other parts of Bihar, no one connected 
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wth my mo^tmsnt (if I cay can it my*, cdy because i: Hs 
corns to bs looted upon as soch) caa ner cf tij-ioj to 
re\TV's tbs mo^^nisnt. At this raomect of pain aad scSirirjs. 
dhi 2 Sc and death, deprisation and hnnptr no one can of 
a struggle or mosemsnt. Onr only dn^’ is to sers's succour 
ths people and. most important c( all. to help tbs people to help 
themselves. And if I s\-ere free this is the lead I svtjcld have gi%'ea. 
Lest }ou should think that I ba\e cooked up this argument cul> 
to persuade you to alter your present course, it is rwt so. 1 ga>c 
the same lead at the time of ths Bihar famine of 196^7. s^hea 
Sarsodaya work was suspended and at another time (in 1961) 
w-hm parts of Monghyx and Nawadah districts which nescr had 
known floods before w-ere suddenly inundated on account cf 
unptreedented rain is the nearby hills. I gate the sams ad\:ce 
and myself ga\e up all Sar\-oda}a work and plunged into the 
work of relief. That was ths occasion when I saw dead bodies 
floating in the rice-paddies, and ths stink filling the air. 

There is also another imponant point to consider. Wltcn the 
Bihar mo^eraeot had started lo 1974 February-hfarch. the 
Assembly elections were full three years away (1977 February* 
March) and not just around the corner as it is being made out 
now. The Lok Sabha elections were also full two years distant. 
Now* ths Lok Sabha elections are only six nvooths avN-ay (and 
maybe the Assembly’ elections also if you so decide). For the 
Opposition parties, if their leaders were to be freed and the par* 
ties were to be allowed to function, the most important tas^ 
"besides the immediate task of rendering relief, would be to prt 
pare for the elections. They can ha%e no interest, esen if I o, 
anyone else were so foolish as lo attract them to reactlvisalion 
■of the mcweraenl; they w'ould haxc iw interest in it whatever.' 
The attitude of the students would be the same. 

So. to sum up, now that you claim to base the situation under 
control and there is no antj*Government agitation or mosement 
of any kind, and now that there is calm and order throughout 
the oounto', and further that you profess faith in parliamentary 
■democracy and the scheduled parliamentary elections are due six 
months hence, you should in all fairness to yourself, to ths 
country' and to democracy, order the release of all those detained 
at present on political grounds 0 am not concerned about ths 
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them to change? Do you want them to stop to function a 
•Opposition parties? Obviously you cannot want anj'thing tha 
is so absurd, because! that would be nonsense. Then what ? Yoi 
want them perhaps to be balanced? But, Madam, have yoi 
yourself set a good example ? What vitriol have you not poure( 
over their heads ? The most unworthy and unsubstantiated chargi 
you have been making against them, not sparing me either, i; 
that those whose are opposed to you have some kind of dubiou: 
link with foreign powers. You have been challenged many times t( 
prove your words or stop your insinuations. But so far you hav( 
produced no proof, but the insinuations still continue to be repeat 
ed on suitable occasions. God knows whom you are trying t< 
■deceive. And the great joke is that you yourself and your party- 
much to thei disgust of many leading members of your party— ar( 
hand in glove with the (Rightist) CPI, who are stooges of Sovie 
Russia. In your own party leadership there are dupes who an 
little better than stooges of the Soviets. 

I know this would be jumped upon as an. anti-Soviet gambi 
and divert the whole argument from the main point I am makinj 
here. You should know better. I believe no less than.anyoni 
in India remaining on the friendliest possible terms with thi 
Soviet Union. But friendship should never be servitude. Indit 
should never become a satellite nation. It is in our national in 
terest that we should be friendly to Soviet Russia, but we shoulc 
be careful' that we do not pass over into Russia’s ‘sphere of in 
fluence’. Sometimes I fear that we are already within that zone 
whether knowingly or unknowingly. The Russians certainly seen 
very keen to prod you forward on to the path of totalitarianism 
The latest evidence of this is their whole-hearted support to youi 
recent anti-democratic steps. 

Today, dear Prime Minister, let me repeat there is no internal 
disturbance anywhere in sight nor any— and this is important- 
danger of internal disturbance in any of the States in India 
Not even in Bihar any more, even if one were to concede foi 
argument s sake that there was any danger of disturbance. 
civil disobedience movement is not a civil disturbance, but I shal 
not argue that point because I cannot hope to cany convictior 
with you.) All I wish to say is that in view of the unparalleled 
tragedy of Patna and some other parts of Bihar, no one connectec 
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with my movement (if I may call it *my’, only because it has 
come to be looked upon as such) can ever think of tr>'ing to 
revive the movement. At this moment of pain and sufTerinir. 
disease and death, deprivation and hunger no one can think of 
a struggle or movement. Our only duty is to sctvc and succour 
the people and. most important of all, to help the people to help 
themselves. And if I were free this is the lead I would have given. 
Lest you should think that I have cooked up this argument only 
To persuade you to alter your present course, it is nat so. I gave 
the same lead at the time of the Bibar famine of 1966-67, when 
Sarvodaya work was suspended and at another time (in 1961) 
when parts of Afonghyr and Nawsdab districts nhfeh nev'cr had 
known floods before vverc suddenly inundated on account of 
unprecedented rain in the nearby hills. I gave the same advice 
and myself gave up all Sarvodaya work and plunged into the 
work of relief. That was the occasion when I saw dead bodies 
floating irt the rice-paddies, and the stink filling the air. 

There is also another important point to consider WTico the 
Bihar movement bad started in 1974 February -March, the 
Assembly elections were full three years away (1977 Februaiy- 
March) and not just around the comer as it is being made out 
now. The Lok Sabha elections were also full two years dbtaot. 
Now the Lok Sabha elections are only six months away (and 
maybe the Assembly elections also if you so decide). For the 
Opposition parties, if their leaders were to be freed and the par- 
ties Were to be allowed to function, the most important task, 
"besides the immediate task of rendering relief, would be lo pre- 
pare for the elections. They can have no interest, even if I or 
anyone else were so foolish as to attraci them to reactivisation 
of the movement; they would have no interest in it whatever. 
The attitude of the students would be the same. 

So, to sum up, now that you claim to have the situatjon under 
control and there is no anti-Govemment agitation or movemrnt 
of any kind, and now that there is calm and order throughout 
the countiy, and further that you profess faith in parliamentary 
•democracy and the scheduled parliamentary elections are due six 
months hence, you should in all fairness to yourself, to the 
country and to democracy, order the release of all those detained 
at present on political grounds fl am not concerned about the 
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smugglers and the like), you should withdraw press censorship 
and restore full freedom to the press, restore full civil liberties to 
the people and as soon as possible announce thd probable dates- 
for the Lok Sabha elections. 

As the Emergency is over in your own terms o^ definition, the 
proclamation should be revoked and the intolerable incubus lifted 
up from the heart of the nation. 

Begging you earnestly to coinsider my plea, 

I remain, with best wishes. 


Yours sincerely,. 
Jayaprakash 
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Appendix 3 


September 17, 1975 


Dear Prime Minister, 


On 27th August I had made my request for as month’s parole. 
On the 4th September Mr Vorah of the Union Mioistiy of Agri* 
culture came here to post me wlh all that was being done to 
render relief to the people of Patna. (He did not tell me anything 
about the rural areas.) I expressed to him my satisfaction over the 
steps taken by you and your government. At the same time I 
told him that after his account my desire to be allowed to scr\’e 
the people had grown keener and more urgent. I requested him to 
communicate that to Professor P. N. Dhar, at whose instance he 
had come to see me. 

It was natural of me to deduce from Mr Vorab’s visit that my 
request for parole was being taken seriously and a decision would 
soon he reached, partieuhrly in view of the extreme urgency of 
the situation. But I am sony to say that three whole weeks have 
been allowed to pass, weeks during which waves after recurring 
waves of floods in different parts of Bihar have caused me deep 
mental agony. My part of Uttar Pradesh has also been repeatedly 
flooded, and I have no news of my own village and home. Yester- 
day’s Tribune in a three-column headline said, ’Bihar floods take 
grim turn’. This morning agam (I7.9-75) the paper reports. ‘Bihar 
Hood Situation Deteriorates'. The breaching of the right bank 
cf the main Kosi Canal is no small matter. The sudden and 
widespread dcstniction must be indescribable. Hundreds of 
Mooghyr villages art under water. This year’s cafamiiy seems to 
have surpassed even that of the Great Earthquake. 

In these circumstances, I caniwl but renew my request to be 
given a chance to serve the people. Please do not let politics 
come in the tvay. Even the British had humanity enough in the 
event of a calamity to set at liberty those who were fighting to 
destroy their empire. What place can politics have in a situation 
of such) staggering human suffering? For my part, I cannot do 
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better than quote from my letter to the Deputy Commissioner, 
Chandigarh (31-8-75), the contents of which were to be passed 
on to the proper authorities in New Delhi. I wrote inter alia: 
‘I would consider it immoral and impolitic to exploit the period 
of freedom allowed to me for any political purpose. Indeed to 
talk of politics at this moment would be to mock the miseries, 
and sufferings of the people. No one with a grain of human 
sympathy would ever think of doing such a thing.’ This continues 
to be my stand. 

It cannot be government’s case that there was no need of 
voluntary relief services. You yourself and some of your collea- 
gues have appealed for voluntary agencies to help. As for my 
own competence for relief work, you have some personal know- 
ledge to go by. 

I had given Mr Vorah another message for Professor Dhar.. 
namely, that the Bihar flood situation had created a good oppor- 
tunity for government to review and revise the entire political 
policy it has followed since and prior to the proclamation of the- 
Emergency. This conviction of mine has grown stronger since. 
Not only has the Bihar flood situation worsened, but there have 
also been floods in most parts of the country. There can be no- 
question of anyone starting a movement or struggle at such a 
time. The political emergency, granting that it existed at any 
time, has passed and its place has been taken by an emergency 
of human suffering, calling for a national effort. No less a person 
than the Union Home Minister has declared the other day at 
Madras that there was normalcy prevailing throughout the coun- 
try (His actual words ; ‘With normalcy prevailing throughout the 
country 30 per cent of those arrested have been released’) PTI, 
Tribune, 14-9-75). What justification can there be now for pro- 
longing the emergency ? 

There is also another reason, a much more important one, 
why the emergency must end. It is the drawing near of the parlia- 
mentary elections. According to the Constitution, elections to the 
Lok Sabha must be held early next year. On the pretext of a 
non-existent emergency the term of the present Lok Sabha might 
be extended. But you know how flimsy that pretext wouldi be. 
It would deceive no one, and you would have permanently given 
the go-by to parliamentary democracy, by which you swear so- 
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ardently in public, and in the ei^ the Joss would be youR roore 
than anyone else’s. On what ground can you deny the people 
their democratic right to choose their new representatives to 
the Lok Sabha ? Who except your sjcophants will believe that 
you are taking this grave step because there is an emergenej* in 
the country? 

It is the third week of September now. By the end of this 
month or the beginning of the next, you should announce in 
unambiguous terms that elections to the Lok Sabha would be 
held early in 1976 and that the Election Commission would fix 
the dates in due course. You will find, Madam, that that single 
announcement by you would work a miraculous change in the 
political climate of the country. In a democracy, a General Elec- 
tion (provided it is fair and free) acts like a powerful catharsis, 
cleansing the political atnwsphere. casing tensions and bringing 
health and vigour to the body politic 

Praying for a dispassionate consideration of the suggestions 
made above, and with best wishes 


Yours sincerely, 
jAYAmKASH 
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better than quote from my letter to the Deputy Commissioner, 
Chandigarh (31-8-75), the contents of which were to be passed 
on to the proper authorities in New Delhi. I wrote inter alia: 
‘I would consider it immoral and impolitic to exploit the period 
of freedom allowed to me for any political purppss. Indeed to 
talk of politics at this moment would be to mock the miseries 
and sufferings of the people. No one with a grain of human 
sympathy would ever think of doing such a thing.’ This continues 
to be my stand. 

It cannot be government’s case that there was no need of 
voluntary relief services. You yourself and some of your collea- 
gues have appealed for voluntary agencies to help. As for my 
own competence for relief work, you have some personal know- 
ledge to go by. 

I had given Mr Vorah another message for Professor Dhar,. 
namely, that the Bihar flood situation had created a good oppor- 
tunity for government to review and revise the entire political 
policy it has followed since and prior to the proclamation of the 
Emergency. This conviction of mine has grown stronger since. 
Not only has the Bihar flood situation worsened, but there have 
also been floods in most parts of the country. There' can be iro- 
question of anyone starting a movement or struggle at such a 
time. The political emergency, granting that it existed at any 
time, has passed and its place has been taken by an emergency 
of human suffering, calling for a national effort. No less; a person 
than the Union Home Minister has declared the other day at 
Madras that there was normalcy prevailing throughout the coun- 
try (His actual words ; Wff/i normalcy prevailing throughout the 
country 30 per cent of those arrested have been released’.! PTI, 
Tribune, 14-9-75). What justification can there be now for pro- 
longing the emergency ? 

There is also another reason, a much more important one. 
why the emergency must end. It is the drawing near of the parlia- 
mentary elections. According to the Constitution, eleotions to the- 
Lok Sabha must be held early next year. On the pretext of a 
non-existent emergency the term of the present Lok Sabha might 
be extended. But you know how flimsy that pretext would be. 
It would deceive no one, and you would have permanently given 
the go-by to parliamentary democracy, by which you swear so- 
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ardently in public, and in the end tbe loss would be yours more 
than anyone else’s. On what ground can you deny the people 
their democratic right to choose theft' new representati\es to 
the Lok Sabha ? NVho except your sycophants will believe that 
you are taking this grave step because there is an emergencj' in 
the country? 

It is the third week of September now. By the end of this 
month or the beginning of the next, you should announce in 
unambiguous terms that elections to the Lok Sabha would be 
held early in 1976 and that the Election Commission would fix 
the dates in due course. You will find. Madam, that that single 
announcement by you would work a miraculous change in the 
political climate of the country. In a democracy, a General Elec- 
tion (provided it is fair and free) acts like a powerful catharsis, 
cleansing the political atmosphere, easing tensions and bringing 
health and vigour to the body politic. 

Praying for a dispassionate consideration of the suggestions 
made above, and with best wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
JAYAmSASH 
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Appendix 4 


Ssptembet 22, 1975 


!My dear Sheikh Saheb, 

3a this morning’s Tribune (Scplcmbcr 22) a PTI report from 
Srinagar is headlined ‘Sheikh Favours Concihation at AlMndia 
"LeveV. I u-as naturally interested, and carefully read that report 
twice. The agency report says, inter alia, the following (Words 
■within single quotes are the correspondent’s and those within 
•double quotes are reported to be yours) > 

'He declined direct comment on reports of his mediatory efforts 
appearing in the Western press, saying he wishes such differences 
to be resolved in a spvrit of conciliation ’ 

‘When correspondents persisted in their attempts to draw him 
out ... the Sheikh said bis services were always at the disposal 
of the Prims Minister. “It all depends on the situation One 
■must wail for the appropriate time”, be said.’ 

Farther oA 'He said it was a “delicate task” and a “delica’.s 
subject” for one to dwell on and emphasised that ‘e'en-oss 
would like normalcy to be restored”. He added that as far as hs 
claimed to know the wishes of the Prune Minister. ' she ii 
than keen to end the Emergency. It all depea^s or ^ y-ir,Z 
•situaUoa.” ’ 

Coming from a friend like you. with so mcen rf 1 ~ 
"both camps, and occupying such an impor.an' oy. 're s. 
do. your words are of extraordinary ^zz 


I whole-heartedly reciprocate yonr -.irv thr zzzjnrz 
as W‘e had with the government, be vrr- rc r 
•of cosediation. But. Sheikh &>bfib i::-re tr-r s:i .. l 
on the main issues raised b> tL- ray-rz^ - 

tics, lovcmroent and adsunsrajo; e-rn -r — 
make elections less expensnt far. ^ ■zr'e 
of the people’s wQl ts trresssc trr~:r 
Vocational reform; gysr 


ment (educated and uneducated), etc. We had put fonvard con- 
crete proposals in regard to these issues. But the Prime Minister- 
showed no inclination to have them discussed around' the table 
in a spirit of conciliation. When the Tarkunde Committee on- 
electoral reforms submitted its interim report, I invited organisa- 
tional as well as parliamentary leaders of all the political parties- 
represented in Parliament to discuss them and, if possible, work 
out agreed proposals. The Congress and the CPI declined to- 
attend. In such a situation how could differences be resolved in 
a spirit of conciliation ? 

Only on one occasion, on 1 November 1974, the Prime Minister- 
invited me to discuss the Bihar movement. There was no agree- 
ment between us on the question of dissplution of the Bihar 
Assembly. I was prepared to accept her formula of suspension of 
the Assembly, provided the Assembly did not re-convene before 
the next elections and President’s rule was continued until then. 
This proviso was not acceptable to her. That same day she de- 
clared at a public meeting that the issue would be decided at 
the next elections. I accepted her challenge and there the matter- 
rested. Meanwhile the repression continued. Three days later, on 
4 November, I along with others was tear-gassed and lathi-charged. 
You know the rest of the story. 

If you remember, Chandrashekhar, Ram Dhan, Mohan- 
Dharia, Krishna Kant and their friends were saying exactly what 
you have said in your interview: that the issues posed by the- 
(IP) movement should be settled across the table and not by- 
repression. For that, you know what has been done tp them. 

Since our arrest and the proclamation of Emergencyj we have- 
been victims of all manner of distortions, slanders, even outright 
lies. I shall give you only one example — the latest sample of 
these. Speaking at the First Conference of Educators (sic) in 
Secularism, Socialism and Democracy, tha Prime Minister, irked 
by (he vocal concern of the Western press over the eclipse of 
Indian democracy, asked hysterically : ‘Would this country be 
considered more dem-ocratic had a large number of people been 
killed after June 29,* if I myself, my family and the Chief 

* It was on June 29 tliat the proposed week-long Satyagraha svas- 
to begin. 
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Ministers and others who support ms had been annihilated ? ’ 

That the Prime Minister of a great country should descend so 
low and attempt in such a cynical manner to spread hatred and 
hostility against her political opponents in incredible. But there 
it is in cold print. 

However, in spite of all that has happened and is happening, 
I am prepared to seek the path of conciliation. I shall, therefore, 
be much obliged if you kindly see me as soon as possible so 
that I could discuss this matter with you. I being the villain of 
the piece, the arch-conspirator, culprit number one, ai return to- 
true normalcy, not the false one established by repression and 
terror, can only be brought about with my co-operation, I am 
herewith offering you my full co-operation. 

You have said that the PM is ‘more than keen to end the 
Emergency’. Well, the first test of her keenness will be whether 
this letter is allowed to be delivered to you and whether you are 
permitted to see me.* 

Looking forward to seeing you soon, and with roost affectionate 
regards. 

Yours as ever, 
Javaprakash 


• The letter was not delivered to Sbeikh Mohammed Abdullah, ncr 
w-as he allmved to call on JP. 
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JICT Sz ^a^ fctr^ tesr. anr ht :t‘v avvUjV v 

s^ sccezSris C“ ne zaiiTX ScCrxCta- i:*\: sMt «.s 

taxi wii tie cfr^^cxre s^nt.'ant iiiztite cjuavr:". I S^ar I>v*v^ 
tixre te ssj Ociv 1 2rtf c2:;s^ 2 :?^ litc- V n.>:vt*' 

3o:ie te tie catScc. ASer eua?jiaic u^>s^^J^'^^^ I s^vNiX* ij.vc 
ticcgi: tJxre d:' ksc 2x 43:< c««r vcic*^ 5> N' t^’*. 

ffirri^ stS tV-V tiar ti? Ftine V'jii>Jrzc Sjvirj: spyst-.t* J.\ is\u,* 
cf £b? gTT-reraset. tise w3s 3«>i &t- x C'.'orjrjv'e fcAf vy' 

to jjdi cc brixlf cf tie fVC^V, V«^j|e t y*j.s.''*it;j‘, rj.\ #v:‘.\'f\'\ 
to spssi for the I ^ -•.'* '^' * '*W,-'W'! 

c ft aea. 

Ths first obj«>'3tipa ti-it I siv'cV 
is that ihs rtsalts cf th?' Ust jtcv'fAj .fKNXvc*.^ wcr\‘ vhs' tv> th.' 
stcdests’ axjd peorlt'S rsc*vwx*?t t-at h»v^ stiTt^t (k'w <^uvma» 
and spread to Bfisar ar>i wK's**- c:‘^«A^^ r.‘.<\'«Ts!x\l ^hT\M^s^• 

oat the coimtT}-. The essence o? that r.'exv.t,ee Nva< that ait eUvt.Nt 
representative of the *'''^ r.eces-vttii)' aAjmte a ii^hi 

to hold on to his ^■e4^K^n unUl the e\r'f> 
principle that wtw assertev! duritts the nto'emeni tv.tt that if ai\ 
individual representative, or a repfe'eniatlve govemuieni, (all in 
his duty, became corrupt and oppre<<ue and Inellleient, the fl.vlnfv. 
i.e. the people had a rijht to demand hu resIsnalMti irr« v|vetl\k’ 
of the time he may }xl have left ti» serve. The crfiinpla of rv 
President Richarxi Niaon of the Unltnl Siatci llliitlnilev the 
proposition I am cnunclalint; here. 

It is true that what H called the 'right' of reciiH’ has no pl.ue 
in our Constitution, but in n democracy Hie people h<ui' «o. 
unwritten right which they can exercise If and wlirr\ iu-,v‘vv,,iv 
All this does not mean that any small number of du.no'al.o 

• Text of the CroadcasC to the Nalloo on Ai«d 1 1 UW ’ 
fMr. Mororjt Desnh 
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persons have the right to deniand an elected representative or 
aovernment to step down from office whenever they wish. But 
Tt does mean that if it is found beyond any doubt that a vast 
majority of the people concerned are convinced of the corruption, 
nepotism and inefficiency of a government or an elected represen- 
tative and demand their resignation, the people’s voice must 
prevail. It is possible that the party in power, or the individual 
representative concerned, might also mobilise supporters, but if 
there is a genuine people’s upsurge against them, democratic 
•ethics and practice require that the will of the great majorit}' must 
prevail over that of a small minority. 

To the constitutionalists, this may appear to be an anarchic 
proposition. However, it should be remembered that practically 
every major consUtutipn in the world was drafted in the wake of 
revolutionary upheavals. 

This is a good occasion to look back and recall bow the students’ 
movement against corruption in Gujarat has assumed am all-India 
■character. Political and governmental corruption was the central 
point of the people’s movement. Therefore, it is the duty of those 
who have come to power in the wake of that movement to take 
■some concrete and effective steps to stop and root out corruption 
from these spheres. It is my view that just like the High Courts 
and the Supreme Court, there should be an autonomous institution 
set up with legal authority and rights both at the Centre and in 
the States. The Swedish Ombudsman naturally comes to one’s 
mind, but in Indian conditions some broader kind of institu- 
tion seems to be necessary. For instance, at the Centre a body 
that may be known as Lok Pal might be set up consisting of not 
more than five members with powers to hold investigations on 
their own initiative as well as on the initiative of any citizen or 
any private or public body. A group of individual jurists might 
be entrusted with the task of drawing up a blueprint of such a 
body, and a clause to this effect might be inserted in the Consti- 
tution. These are my first expectations from the government. 

The main issue raised by the students’-cum-people’s movement 
was electoral and administrative reforms so as to make elections 
•cheap and truly representative and bring the administration nearer 
to the people. Another important demand concerned educational 
Tcforms so as to relate education to the problems of the country 
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^nd fit the educated to deal with Ihcai. It was also desired that 
-a modicum of education should be made universal and illitcracj' 
4!nd ignorance bamshed from the land. The charter of demands 
that I placed before the speaker of the Lok Sabha and the Presi* 
■dent (chairman) of the Rafya Sabha on behalf of the people on 
March 6, 1975, deserv'es to be reproduced here so that it may 
serve as a standard by which to measure the work and functioniog 
of the present government 

Except lor the Centre, Congress governments still continue to 
function in the States. It is necessary as soon as possible to give a 
chance to the people to elect their fresh representatives who would 
be committed to the people's charter in addition to their electien 
manifestos. 

It will be recalled that the ultimate objective of the people’s 
movement was defined by me as total ^e^'oluUo^. This term ‘total 
revolution' was derided by some at that time and brushed aside 
by some others as a dream of an impractical person. Therefore, 
I should like to repeat my faith in what I call^ total retolution 
and pledge myself to work for it as soon as my health permits. 
Tn our heritage there are some things that are noble and valuable: 
they have to be preserved and strengthened But we have also 
inherited a great deal of sopentiiion and wrong values and 
unjust humaa and social relations. The caste system anvsag the 
Hindus is a glaring example of our evil inheritance. From the 
time of Lord Buddha, and may be from even earlier times, at- 
tempts have been made to destroy the hierarchical sj'stem of 
caste but it still flourishes in every part of the country. It is 
time that we blotted out this black spot from the Hindu society 
and proclaimed and practised the equality and brotherhood of 
all men. 

Similarly, there are rotten customs and manners associated 
with such things as mairiage. birth, death, etc. The purging of 
these evils also falls w-jthin the pufWew of the total revolution.^ 

Coming to more modern spheres ot life, such as education, it 
is time that the radical recommendations of the several educa- 
tion commissions, the Kotbari Commission not being the least 
of them, are implemented. Here we might follow the 
■of China in which all the schools and colleges w'erc closed down 
and the students were sent out to the villages and slums of the 
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towns to impart the rudiments of education to every citizen^ 
young or old. 

I have not said anything here about the usual socio-economic- 
reforms that are so much talked about, but about which so little 
has actually been done. For this task too, youth power can be 
drafted with advantage to the youth themselves and to society 
at large. 

Finally, if God grants me better health in the coming months 
I look forward to take up my cry of total revolution and do- 
whatever might lie in my power. Meanwhile, thd work need not 
be stopped. Let everyone do his bit, singly or in oo-operation 
with others. Here is a beacon light for* our j'^outh. I hope they 
will steer the course of their life towards that light. I am at their 
disposal even in my sick bed for advice and such guidance as I 
might be capable of giving. 

So forward my young friends. 

Sanipoorna krwiti ab nara hai. 

Bhawi itihas hainara hai. 
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“ 3i«T »TFT 5 

?iRr I H ” 

^ ^T ^ JiR ^pm tf ?T^ J ^ ‘ ’, 

^ =5[^ f ft 5*1 qt I “ % ftait ali% ^ 

^kI 3t^ 5nf *1? q ” I ^ t ^ 

fCT I, ‘^rrl 5 't sm ftrj; 3^ift nm ?t *pt 3 ^ 

qirli 

^ ^ ??0 srra ^ HSj^ JT^tra ^ ^ 1 1 5^ 

^ ^ 1 1 irer ai<5 53^1 |37T «R ^ I &*Kra 

S^^ll ^ ^jT3T ^ <531 1 1 <ra 

?t, Jmra at f 1 

5*03 3TrT% 3nq 3 ^ 5*T 5i*i’?< fnr ^ 

<1^? JTtJ I siqrftqi infS *rft *Pift w ©qg^r^ m ^ ar 

aiTra q?) flTT^ «h: f*iR s') ^ ^ 5 ^ 

^ I a) f'K sVrt ? 3 ^ % ft ^nn s*1< *513 

^ 5^5 ^ 1 g^ ^ 3 * 33 ^ **T 33^ TC®) 1 

ftl ^ t, gl ^ t ( 

^ <ra *n *;*ra^ O ^ ?h ft*: a ft¥?4 % 

^ f!) *nw ?) ft I ft nra: ft® ^ g I *tH 3^5 

t» fta t * *if<3 *77 ft 51? I 

*7?T % 5rft % qr? ftqq ftw ft ??i *n 1 ft? amftq; qn*? ?t 
ft?n ft 5iT?^ fgjue? ft *i?t Ciai 1 37^ ^ ftar 

*7T, ?I? tf? «!T3T *n I WIW ft f^’I'SclI ft 57 <5T ?T I ?ft 

^7t? ft 37qfin q c^; ?z*7r ft) a 

r^ sai I ft?R? gis <a S7R ejn I <qT*«f ft s?<? 5?T I 03! ft: 
?jfe 37, ^ fi 373T3 gi^ girr I 
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‘a ^ I srf^ciq ^ % ! ^ I? STT I SffT % 

^ STTf^^ ^ 37?a:^oiI ft I " Youth for 

Democracy” %' ^r»7% ST'ft® # 5t5?r I 3^ STMcfe ^tRottit f stT 1 




^ fa^ ^aa 1 1 aa aft aar i aa as 
aakiT aiaar, aRRa^ a aar aRa4a ^r 1 1 

aR ^ \ 3f^ aaa ^ 




arra ?h st^t^ 1 1 I ^rreir 3 at ^tt^i 

^'t ¥ii?:a 1 1 fiw %rT ^ sfti# Jii^ft w ^cft t, ^ 
133 ; ^ 5T3 ^hr, 37rt:a ^ ^ jwrq%w % ftar i s^r^i 

Tribune ^ K. P. S. Menon % % pr ^or ^ a^rorer ftsart I 

gt Rwa I R; wca ^ f 4t 54tw g?7 i 

^ 33Fi: ^ ?[isk % fso; 3f7 at ^ 1 
aRa a ^ fWt af at 33^1 a? rasja 3|w ai 1 fa 
^ araa aRara-aara arietta aa s^ara ? % 

aA'R Eft arafta aaar ^ sik a ?atiia f%aT ai 1 a^ganc 
aRdta aw ^ alqar (ar ?) ^t w{^ ^t ?t aat 4t 1 
sTR sa atfaa ^ sratta tf aar t S ai; aa faar arar^afaw?, 
^aa aai aaar t ar^ aR aar aaiaa^ft ai; arr-^aa ^ 
aa itfT I fa sna^aR^ aRRaR arsaaiata |, Ra atw a t «iRa 
^'t Raw aat ai aaat t, anfa aar^ 1 aara \\ aaw a aaaa aaaaar it 
?a ttat afigaiafa 53 ; ?a arr^raa ^ 1 1 

aa?^ aWt a^a: ^ a^faa: aaraaaia a't ataar ^ at sfR 
3 % m ae a^taa aafei f^ aa 3aat a gt %€\ T^tofa aa: 
afaar aa^r % ^'t ai aa atafiaat t sRt: aft ?r «ftaat arat ^ aaa 
I af a f^gra acf 3 % anaa a aw ta ^ tsr 

®iaat ^ aia^r aar tat 1 a^ 1; ^ # ^aJerif^ ^rttaar 

aa; fa arcra aiaa ^t aaia tta tat I afa'^ aralawiaai ^ 
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3^ 3?^3 f^RV clTK 
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f3?RI fbfR R Is srrar 

^ TI3 2t^ R !ipB Tpn '41 » 

3H ^ fei ^ f% R.snf 

34 5Th: ^ ^ fti? 

^-34? 33 33 ^ 35fRr 4R3 534 
ftR ^fr3 4t ^r'Bl 313 
ftfR 3?^ 313, ■ftR 3TfT 313 
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ftR 35^ 3 33 33=4^ ^ ^1 
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^ 3> it < 

PlR f^ft ^ 33t ft 3313 
3^ ft 3I33R g5SR3l I 
«^F 3R 33 3133 % 31413 >R 
%1 31 

31 trsp ftt 43^ 313 STRR 32 3t 
sni: g;^ 33t i • ' 

3 33 3f3 3 3R-3R3R 331 fl3I 1 
^ 31^ (3 <51 33 331 ■ 

«31 3331 ^ =351 33t I 

33 503 Oil f331 5123R 3ft 3131 ' 

31 31351 33 gjl 1333 ft 331 1' 
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OT TO <mr^ m siTOfeii rf> fe tint 
^ TO ^ ^ qati? 

4 < 1 ^ ^ ^ 

tj^; trtiT tpn ji 


^ 3T^t3=R 

3 !n$ ^otI ii ! 15 I? 5 S TO!! I 

ITSIrin !II!lt 511! ( qsitqi Jllti) 3TOT gl 1 SlTaT i!TS 'TI t ST 
1 1 SIS, St ss 3 tis VII SS SS I ?B «sf 9 S 3 STI RW at sja 
fetr <rar. afw asTi OTSja >iOT5«n ftsragBsfi&sosfeR 
S5 stass art t Ri 51^0 aaisi 5 «i ms bIssi snas sra sit 
SBit ^ I sT 5 g 5 !ST 5 ?sisit % «>n^ »! rfl fiirsi Si, si pts % ^ 
tofts, sitflit ^ ms st sftsi^ sisi sfit ssistaiait sit “tnri” 
cle (Outlook) k trass ss ^ l sfisis sis^ 5 i tflsii srtt. 
toft ftt^tiSK st ssisis sms it sil ssssi sii S, ilsslts ^ S 5 
stsr srat Tit i it sistsft s it mssT sc ss <it ? i snss mts ifr 
sratias % sssss s 50 cs asRS ssjnT ^ ms it 1 SR 3 sc ss 
toll 

tosRt s 53 ssi ss ss m^s ssisit Rsiisi i bst R ssr 
sfeSt ssr ftsR it ss s j, sib'iRsr-Isj, oRst sstra p 1 1 

STtg “ sj^TS-SSSS ” tl SIS S SISSIS, S BISTSCnS, S Ril MIS it 

siras m “ mfaijfrs ” s)s ii s=s siR >9 5?i 1 sis s 3=ils ass it 
assi Rsi aftr «?s Ji ss5 si ssts sris sss i ssfl as sRs 
Smr ton sit 1 st =3 stos it sR ^ (•-!=>. ss'i s sis it fssit 
iS7 ! ?s i!is it tsi msisas it oflc ssai 51 tbi ?i sssftfassR o 
it sit, sRs SRS is* sRsia elsf it-ii sdii if iss i ifts iiss 
ita I— miiss, simRs, srailes miR bt aisisi it afs9, tos it 
sR s-3itT set si^ SI sc siss SSTS osfai I Ra s a^ift sls^ it 
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'41 ra 'ivT 4 ^ S ^4 T^, ^ 

fR % ?4TfTO f 5TT 5rn3?I-» ^ ^ ^ ^ 

5Iig?i ^ R4 'T^ 3'? '1^3 131 41 €% 1 STR ^URS ^ stq?^ 

RR; ^ ^ 1 HiRR ^ it ^T 5R{ 37¥[T I^^Rt 

% 1 RRIfR SR^t 3R?ft R it ’SrST 1 1 

111 %w> \m] ^r 1 1 Rt^: ®n5?iT str g^t ^ ^ I f%RT fl?aT 
•C'R 1 41 5Rt 37^4 ^ITlt t 1 


VS 


sRTfR 

•\ 

it 5Fifi ^ fl'R'K 4|cl il3: ^ R<a f 1 gT44 

4^, 37f4!?5 4tel Cl 1 1 srat 9 Sf^ci Ct 

ilsVsR^t 4 m ^5^ 1 1 

4 li Rqq T% 4 Rt it p 5 37 fe 344^41 444 44 44 R 41541 1 
4T4 444^ it 44(i4t 14344; #?4 5^(4 ftCl |- ^ ^I4T f 1 
4 r 4 Tfl? 44 f 4 , STlf^? 44 r 9 , R 44 tf 6 q) 44 ^, 4 t 51 ^ 4 ; 44 f 4 , Wf^ 5 T 44 I 
Itfe^i 4 ifg, lira, a^TRjf^ 1 nra it 14 iw it 4114 t 4 t 
4 T 444 T c WTT Ct ( 3 ^^ 4114 , HRfifil (Cultural) it ^gwil 
44 % 41 R 1 gfeflQ it 414 I \ stv 4?5 Culture 44 Anthropological 
3 T 4 fe 4 T 4(4 it 344 3444 341 p 5 34 7 ilc 4 | it Primitive 
Society 1 ^ 4 Culture 44 344 | 45 344 Itl R Civihzcd Society i 
ri 4 Ct felt 4 Tc 4 1 33 t 4444 3141^1 44 fe it if? 4449417 it 
•Jjfw Social Revolution 644 tin Tfil it 34 f?il, IRratfel 
Itifelt 334 344^4 54 T Itit % 344 4 "l 443 ^ 334 34 T 3444 % \ 

4 37tlt;DT 3ra it 394T % 4714 1 |Q[, 4^47 % it n m life it 
break up ffiT ^ giit % 1 life i 473 4 Sltilfel life, ftfe 
lif3j lifel life 34T17 47 {14 ^ gsffe ; Industrial Revolution, 
Agricultural Revolution, Technological Revolution ^^ 44 iK — 
4lfel lira 44 fitR ^ 44(441 life — Scientific Revolution and 
Philosophical Revolution 4R 314 1 1 SR'^nRRl 1 4t fl^, 4^45 
31K 3 TI'i 4 ]feq^ j Moral & Spiritual 41 ^fei life it 

9R?:fel life 44 41 fe^ 414 349% ! STlfe, STtfe 1 544 414 I it 
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fi!JT ?r»Tr ^ ^ lO ^fpr i 

■Jfrar % 917IH ^ 5^ Semantic 1 1 ifhiT ^ 515 51^7 ^ 

^ 377^ 374 777 ^ I : 1751 I 

??J%I2: ^ ms £fTK ^ JFif^STf % 57iiis: 37fv^s I, ?qe 

^ STT^’T? I I 

sTrfMTi spifs, «m3i ^ 37n% rq^r a*ii ^ 7nfa?i^ 

•'IR?cP 7 3717 STi^T wr 5Fffa?lf (si^s ?) i -37*TfcI jpi% 5]5? ^ '7^53? 
3717 fftsr ^ 37^513 I 1 

^ H ^a> ?7 ^ qrc^cHaiTj 1 1 ^r ^ ^t f^s 7^^ 

^7ct7 5lar 7fm 1 1 ^ spifs 7n ^R^raV & ?m 37ffl9s t ? 

<33> ^ ^ 5fnf^ ^r 5fin I I 37t7 

q?T 57STR't 37 I 7 itsT ^«T f? qftqfaa q?3 ^ 

QmtR^qRqaq (Qualitative change) ^arST | 1 qi^ RR 51 I 
RIR qR STTST I I 




q>) tftsT-Tflfr 4?t emn ftin 1 rc e'tqs sfi 
■TiTftiQTTJSTjc Rational I TtTR fTTR tR >i} 377^, f^?, 

^ f^Rtqr, 5T. TT^raAviR. anfq % w^ qs ifi to 1 1 37to;i 
77 ?ft 377% qq 5 % gq % 37^ ^Tl sfk la^, 

%lqT 37iix % Rp^ I 

mqRcRl rIst ^ 37SI7? 3RRTRT SIR RIRT R RT^ 1 1 
*im R RRpRjR ^ 37^RR ^rrIr toiqt, qlR' ¥ ^ 37^iR Rfqa fqqqf, 
37RJ ? ^ ST^RTR ^R RJE77 a‘)R RTR ^ t J 5R?f 

^tf%R%7RlRRIRmR3;^%fRRRCfl RIT? ?3RT ^ I q!t 

*1% RFi R iR ?fiR Rtm R if 173 ; q7 37to ^ to I, RT^ qi^i ^ 

4fR JR (cTF) R fR^ ^ 1 1 

Rm % tor ftoqm I r 

7 I ^ ST^RTR sq; : 37 ^-%t7-rpi ^-^R-sarre rtr 

Rm-Rm ^-SJRTR RIR 

qR-RlR ^RTR-R^ (sTHR-toi-J^) 
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3JWR ^ 

?3 ?i ar^THTcRi : 


fl^-#I 

?f}TI 

SI^-^-^¥{RI-?^JT 

illg-^?r-2ftn 


% arsR? 3i«TRfl % f^<Rr % srq^ 

JltST ^ ^ ^ 1 1 


Ro 


^OT (Contd.) 

3TTf% jf!t{^ PI ?:rq an ^ % i eT^i- 

35TT (Ownership and Management) ii vft qnfl^ 
s^r stTrrr 1 1 «?5iTffrfar afk iran % Pii% f?c irsrt ^ ^ifpir^' 
W-R ?R«l-State ownership and Management-]^ ^ ?rf an«R^- 
1 ^ t, sqi^g nr 5qi%ci?n ^ nr 

€t€Rf€\, ^ % fqf^ ¥tt ^ ^fJ5c?5 ^ Bq«5T | ) 
anf? W ^ ^ H^=iT t I Local Communities-Jnn JTTnHJJp; sm,. 

SPIT, (5!w 'TRq?-3n%5T ^ ^ SEf^ 1 1 afit: srI- 

fp#ra ^ ^ TO t-siH Local % ^grfpfcs gsT sr'tni ^fsT^'r ^ 
fS5SRI 1 STOt^sft ^ ^fr|t?T (Consumers’ ownership), 

^ ^^TlfpR^ (Producers’ ownership) sqrf? T?STT *Tf3 ^■ 

^ffIcn%41s^rftTO I I 

HfR a^ST % ^ fw ail I ; ^ qqsj^ sqfeRT^. 

fns nm ^ s?j^qjr st^ht, nas ^ s^nPr sRrTff, srptS' 
^nssTfro^t ^qrsn^ (Local Communities) q^tr^ STW 

snrteiTSTT qq> a^rf^ 1 

^ P'1 q^iR SfiS-fqjRq ^ q ^StlTOd qf^q ?ft STHTf^ jRtf^ %■ 
Ij at sql^ q| ^*1 g# 1^ q^g 37Ty% 

I PR S qiT'^\ ^qs ^ ^ I J 
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